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COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF HORTICULTURE 
AND PLANTATION CROPS 
EAST MALLING, MAIDSTONE, ENGLAND 


The Breach of the Commonweatth Agricultura! Bureaus has operated since 1929 as for the 
and of iniormatrae om horuculture (inchuding trum, vegetables commercial 
flower production and the storage and processing ci horwcuttural ami the cultivauion of 
plantation crops (inchwding rubber and otber tropical plants). 


MWORTIGULTURAL ABSTRACTS (querceriy, four numbers per with index). Sub 
seription with reduction of 20°, tor orders direct from subscribers im Britich Commoowsaith 


end Empire 
A RECENT TECHNICAL COMMUNICATION Pa 


RECENT ADVANCES FRUIT PRODUCTION. By V1.5. Charley and others 


this publication experts combine in filling out im detail che lstest discoverian io technique of 
production, particularly as they effect methods of deseration and clarification concentration 
retention of vitamins end ine fortification of juices with these accessory food factors 
and use of enzymes juice production. 


All regarding these publicavons should go 


COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL BUREAU X 
CENTRAL SALES BRANCH, PENGLAIS, ABERYSTWYTH, GREAT BRITAIN 


dust to remind you... 


that for the BETTER production of all 
PLANTS and CROPS in Garden, Greenhouse 
and Nursery there is nothing quite like 


The Ten-Day Fertiliser (REGD.) 
(The Original Liquid Manure) 

NITROGEN - PHOSPHATES - POTASH in 
“ BALANCED " SOLUBLE FORM! 
Economical Safe Effective 
Obtainable everywhere in 6d. pkts., 2/-, 4/-, & 10/6 Cartons 
Now is the time to feed all your plants with SANGRAL 
A product of LASCO LTD., LIVERPOOL, 3 
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“Clipper Cargo cuts 
our delivery time by 
as much as 90%!” 


MR. EDWARD LYMAN, Fxport 
Manager of a famous camera firm, 
says this about Clipper Cargo, Pan 
American's swift air delivery service: 


E, as well as our customers, are turning more 
and more to Clipper Cargo. Delivery time is 
cut as much as 90%. Pilferage has been reduced to 
almost nil. Clipper Cargo’s C.O.D. service climi- 
nates the expense of transfer of funds, and it 
further expedites our customer orders 

“Clipper Cargo also offers quick turnover and 
prompt satisfaction of our customers’ require- 
ments,” 

Learn how your company can make more mone) 
by using Pan American . the airline that carries 
more overseas cargo than any other airline in the 
world. Call your Shipping Agent, or Pan American 
Clipper Cargo, Princes Arcade, 190 Piccadilly, 
(WHitehall 3311) 


What Clipper Cargo offers 


it and fastest air cargo service to 


Average weekly cargo air-lift out of 
over 50 tons 

Scheduled daily flights including all-cargo 

Clippers 

Lower insurance rates 

Collection by P.A.A. transport in London 


area (including railway termini) 


PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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AIRWAYS 


hedges used to be 


a nightmare” 


Up and down steps, stretching 
this way and that! Now this 
Electric Hedge Cutter, with its 
extension handle, makes it a 
quick easy job. Ic is ten times 
faster than hand trimming and 
results are better, even in un- 
skilled hands.- Cuts growth up 
to half inch thick. Supplied for 
all standard voltages also for 
12v. car batteries, or TARPEN 
Portable Generators. 

(For farm hedges ask about our 
heavy duty Hedgemaster."’) 


Granted Award of Merit R.HS., 
July, 1949. 


Prices 
fram £ ob 

Extension Handle 

18. extra. 


British Mode 


JarpenTrimmer 


Piease write for full particulars. 
TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 
(Dept. G) Ixworth House, lxworth Place 

London, $.W.3 
Tel. : KENsingtan 349! (7 lines) 
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SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT 


MURFUME 
AZOBENZENE 
SMOKES 


RED SPIDER 
UNDER GLASS 
Cones to fumigate 600 cu. ft. 
Midgets to furnigate 1,200 cu. fe. 
Vee eve atic 
MURFUME DDT SMOKES 
for Tomato Moth and other 
Caterpillars, White Fly, 
Capsid, Thrips, etc. 
MURFUME BHC SMOKES 
for Green Fly, Black Fly, 
White Fly, Capsid, Leaf 
Miners, Earwigs, Thrips, 
et. 
from your lece!l seedamen 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD 
HERTS. 


L. J. KNIGHT Led. 

devote the whole 

of their nurseries 

to the production 
of 


Bush and Berry 
Fruit Stocks 


Red Currants 
Gooseberries 
Hybrid Berries White Currants 
Raspberries 
Black Currants (certified) 


Catalogue on application 


L. J. KNIGHT LTD. 


Bush & Berry Fruit Specialists 
ELLICOMBE NURSERIES, MINEHEAD, SOMERSET 


Grams Berries, Minehead Phone: Minehead 277 


Blackberries 


“HART” 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


STANDARD MIXTURE 
7 Ibs. 10/6; 14 Ibs. 20/-; 28 Ibs. 39/-; 
$6 Ibs. 75/-; 112 Ibs. 145)-. 


BEST QUALITY MIXTURE without Rye) 
7 ibs. 25)-; 14 Ibs. 28 Ibs. 89/9; 
56 Ibe, 1713; 112 Ibs. 337/6. 


Carriage Free 
Obtainable only from: 


MAXWELL M. HART LTD 


Soler Dept. 99 VICTORIA STREFT, LONDON, §.W.1 


“Phome ‘Urems 
ABRey tr 4-4 


lL andvcate, Sowen, Lomdon 


BAMBOO 
CANES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY EX STOCK off per 


A. 6. 
Thin Med Stout Ex. Stout 
1 & 26 5 4 5 
tht 4 5 
2 7. 10 
3 ne 20 25 
is - 3s 
4& 3s 40 
is - so 
6 30 $0 
7 & 50 60 ve 
8 $0 70 
10 ft 7 so 90 - 100 


For orders up to {1 odd | postage 
C. Pd. nearest Station C.W.O 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
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KING GEORGE VI 


COMPANY LIMITED 


SWORD CUTLERS 


WILKIN 


SWO RD “Wea 


GARDEN TOOLS 


RECOGNISED AS SUPREME FOR PRUNING AND CUTTING 


Wit W & Crown Pruner for heavy work. Double cut a“ wa 21/- 
Rose Pruner: finest cut for rose work .. . 
W33 Grower's Pruner: for hard continuous work ‘ 20 
W42 Pocket Pruner : slips easily into the pocket 
8° Garden Shear : a revelation for edge clipping .. 
Hedging Shear : with special pruning notch . 
Light Garden Shear : specially designed for ladies - 
Longhandied Edging Shear : the best and lightest edging shear obtainabie 


Longhandied Lawn Shear: (Flat cutting): newly introduced this 
season, an advance on previous designs oe -- §8/- 


opper: A new 224° Lopper giving the most powerful and cleanest 

These are obtainable from all good stockists of garden requisites, and seedsmen. 
Write for descriptive leaflet G2. of complete range of Garden Tools to »— 


WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W4. 
Makers of the famous Wilkinson Razor and of Fine Edged Tools. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
| 
WILKINSON SWORD 
| 
ill 


Nurserymen & 
Appointment Seedimen to 
HM. the Queen 


HILLIER & SONS 
for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. Our revised 
catalogue is the most complete issued 
since the War 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including Species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 
Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Seeds 
and all garden requirements 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


BENTLEY'S 
HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Weed Destroyers, Fertilizers, Insecticides, 
Fungicides, Furmigants. 

Daisy Killer (Selective Lawn Sand), 

Mess Destroyer, Charcoal, 

Loams, Sands, Peats, 

Wheelbarrows, Barnboo Canes. 

Watering Cans, Tools, Twines, 

Papers, Gloves, Grass Seeds etc. 


Send for @ free copy of our Price List contoining 
prices end particulars of above and meny more 
er der requisites 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Manufacturing Specialists 


BARROW -ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


TECHNICAL PRESS LTD. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
NOTEBOOK 


An encyclopaedia of information for 
the use of Studentsa, Nurserymen and 
all interested in Flower, Fruit and 
Vegetable Culture. Originally com- 
piled by the late J. C. Newsmam, F.1s., 
PRS Fourth edition revised by 
W. EL 8.0.8. 
ris, Pasa, etc 440 pages 113 
Illustrations Net 10s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF TURF 
CULTIVATION 
A scientific work on modern methods 
of production of Grass for Lawns, 
Sports Grounds, Parka, Golf Courses, 
Howling (,reens, etc By P. 
Fautxnen, with a Foreword by 
Martin Surron, 104 pages Illus 
trated Net 7s. Gd. 


GLOUCESTER RD., KINGSTON HILL, 
SURREY 


MECONOPSIS and 
PRIMULAS 


Meconopsis Bailey: 17 6 per dor 
Meconopsis Pratensis 27 6 per doz 
Meconopsis Villosa 27 6 per doz 
Primulas: 6 choice varieties “4 
12 well-known varieties 166 
Both 
6 easily-grown varieties 


All large plants to flower next year 
Hardy borders: 50 border plants ¢ 
100 
1% 10 «0 


with plan 


Rockery Collections 


12 choice varieties, including 2 gentians 4- 
12 easily grown varieties including | gentian 12 
Both, al! different 2 
Gentians : 1 cach of 6 varceties 9 


Order now for Autumn Planting 
Orders under 30 - add 1 6lor packing and postage 


Let us plan and 41! your Border. Plan and 
est. mates {ree 


Write for Plant List, 14 


H.G. & P. M. LYALL 


Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket 
Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Phone: Garston (Watford) 2098. 
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HORTICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BRUSHMAKERS, EST. 1814 


COOK’S of NORWICH 


371 BROOM. Complete with 
handle. 16” 21° 27° 

69 89 139 

LAWN BROOM—Doubdle Row 

jor Tennis Courts (Grass) 

21° 139 27° 17.9 (complete) 

LAWN BROOM (Small Gardens) 
12” (complete) 6/9 


MINIATURE = ROSE BEDS, 


BOWLING GREEN DRAG 
Two 28° Brooms, complete with 
irons and rope €S. §. © (photo. on 
application) 


322 
323 
320 
324 LAWN MOWER BRUSH 59 
272 
279 


(suitable for seven cutters) 


FLOWER POT BRUSHES 
No. No. 2 (48s) No 
$3 


Tom , ‘Os"’ 4/3, set 19 - 
ROCK TIDY BRUSH 
2 


253 OECK SCRUBS (Union or Bass 
Complete with handle 6° 69 10°9 


321 AERATION is Nature's best tonic for 
the Lawn. Selected penetrating fibre. (Lasts 525 
3 years). Also for sweeping paths and leaves. f 

330 ALL-HAIR MOP 


with 36° handle, 
76 


700 GARDEN FOOT. 
WEAR Patent Non 
Disintegrating : 
Rope Sole, Canvas 

Upper 
W.S. Women's 
Sandals 


11,3 pair 
W.W.S. Vomen's 
White Shoes. 

15 9 pair. 
M.W.S. Men's 
White Shoes 
16 3 pair 


ALL HAND-MADE 
ALL CARRIAGE OR POST PAID 
CASH WITH ORDER. 

330 ALL-HAIR MOP for washing-down Cars, Garden Furniture, cscs TEAMS TO PARKS, 

Trucks. Better than sponge. (Lasts 4 years), ESTATES AND NURSERIES. 


COOK’S, BRUSHMAKERS, 


Davey Place, NORWICH, Norfolk. 
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High time 
tried the 
P. Gril & 


old Fried Chicken Plate 
Sandwihes—the Lemon 
Pie and lots of other 
good things to cat for lunch, 
tea and bxfore “ The Show” 
No service charge 


Cape 
6 Denman Street, 


Piceadilly Circus, London 


MOROKO ABDUL, 
NOTHING BUT EARTH | 
HOW VERY PROVORING, 

aST AS IN WORKING 

iS SUKCESS MADE HIS LAND / 


Flexible Earth, | would chink as near 
perfect as anything we have in this country, 
quite diferent to any of the 
composts. —G. Barton of Cheltenham, 
Glos 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR AT; 

1 OWT £2 00-CARRIAGE PAID (WO TO. 
THE CORNISH 


FLEXIBLE EARTH 
LANIVET BODMIN CORNWAL| 


WHEATCROFT BROS. on ROSES.. 


why, year after year, 
our Roses gain 
Premier 

At the Summer Show of the National 
Rose Society, our new introductions 
“Rose Cinnabar,” “Grand’mere jenny,’ 
‘Monique’ and ‘Madame Y. Latieule’ 
were each awarded the Gold Medal. 
In addition, during one month our 
novelties have received five Certificates 
of Merit N.R.S., five Awards of Merit 
R.H.S. and ten Awards of Merit at the 
Royal Show at Oxford 

reasons why, if you are seeking 

Roses of highest quality, you 
should plant Wheatcroft's. 


Send for 
COLOUR CATALOGUE 


WHEATC LOFT 


Selected ROSES 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


4* FOR BOOKS * 


LARGE DEPARTMENT FOR 
BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE 


New and secondhand 
Books on every 
subject. Stock of 
3 million volumes. 


We BUY Books, 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inchuding Soturdeys) 


WHEATCROFT BROS. LTD. NOTTINGHAM 
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Spiay LAWN WEEDS AWAY 


Selective 
Lawn 
Weedkiller 
Lawn weeds no longer demand individual eradication at the cost of sweated 
brows and aching backs. 1 tablespoon of ‘DICOTOX* mixed with about two 
gallons of water in a watering can and applied evenly through a fine rose will 


clear most of the common weeds from 15 square yards of turf with no more effort 
than that required by a normal watering 
*DICOTOX’ Kills Birdsfoot Trefoll Daisy Plantains 
Creeping Buttercup Catsear Self Heal 
Hawkweeds Mouse-ear Chickweed Dandelion Thistle 


and other weeds, without injury to grass. 
Save time and trouble this year...‘ DICOTOX’ your lawn 
Your usual horticultural sundries supplier stocks ‘ Dicotox ' in bottles of 6 fi. oz. 
(for normal treatment of 1600 sq. ft.) 3s. 3d.; tins of 1 quart (for normal treatment 
of 1200 sq. yd.) 17s. 6d.; drums of 5 gal. (for normal treatment of 5 acres) 210s. Od. 
* Dicotox’ is an entirely new ester formulation of 2 ; 4——D introduced 
as a result of intensive work by the M&B Research Laboratories. 
*trade 


eum MAY & BAKER LTD 


EN-TOUT-CAS 


The largest Contractors in __,, 
Gt. Britain for Sports Grounds 
and Hard Lawn Tennis Courts 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 


or No-Upkeep) as used at Wimbledon, Queen's 
lub and for the Hard Court Championships for the past 20 years 


SQUASH COURTS 
Sole Makers of Carters and En-Tout-Cas (when permits granted) 


RUNNING TRACKS 
as used for Olympic Games-——White City, etc. (More than forty records broken.) 


ESTATE ROADS AND DRAINING also bulk levelling, clearance by latest 


mechanical tools, 
ESTATE AND FARM FENCING Modernised Workshops now in use. 
Please send for latest Booklet and Sundries Price List to 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER Sri", 


LONDON OFFICE HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 5. W.1 (Sports Dept. —tst Floor) Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 
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The chief difficulty Detch 
Premes bas slways been the The ‘British’ 
ens housing of the 


ADJUSTABLE 


ee spece hes hed to be gives up 
to mabe room for operenen end 
Costly Oreshages end 
frequent repairs heve shown the 
urgem need for a complete revotu- 
thon in design. Aad here 


FINGER-TIP CONTROL — 
REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN! 


A slight lift and the top light raises and = t . 

shJdes gently inte position behind the rear psd 

wall of the frame where remains suto- 

metically locked. A clearence of only a1 Spectal quotations 
inches @ needed between rows of (rames to 


ocommeodete the opening lights Basily 
sdaptebic tor use as comtinucus frames. No PRICE, each 
wires, slides of hinges to corrode of stick. e 


Bush to lest « oft. CPrnage Extra 


WRITE TODAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
TO SOLE MANUPACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The ADJUSTABLE PATENT CLOCHE Co. 


(W. BURKIN, THE BROADWAY, HANWELL, LONDON, W.7. Telephone: EALING 6828 


AUTUMN LIST 
BULBS, ROSES, 
FRUIT TREES, 
PLANTS ETC. 


CARTERS KING ALFRED. 


The Arwtocrat of Trumpet FREE ON REQUEST 


sts 
Per 100 oer doz. 10). 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, LTD. 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


134 Regent Screes, W 1 129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Queen Victoria Street, 4 Mowston Road, $.£.23 
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= OPEN, PARTLY OPEN OR CLOSED IN A SECOND! 
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Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


APRIL 4, 1950 
RHODODENDRON COMMITTEE — Mr. M.P., in the Chair, 
and eleven other members present 
Arising out of the previous Minutes.——Dr. J]. Macqueen Cowan has verified that the 
plant brought before the Committee on March 21 as Rhododendron magnificum was 
correctly named and identified Capt. Collingwood Ingram's plant, submitted as 
Rhododendron ? sutchuenense, as Rhododendron praevernum. 
Awards Recommended: 

First-class Certificate 
To Rhododendron “Trewithen Orange’ (Full House’ x concatenans) (votes 12 for, 
© against), as a hardy flowering shrub, from G. H. Johnstone, Esq., O.B.E., Trewithen, 
Cornwall. 


Award of Merit 
To Rhododendron ‘Fascinator’ ( Hiraethlyn’ * repens) (votes 6 for, o against), as a 
hardy flowering shrub, from Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., and The 
National Trust, Bodnant, North Wales. 
To Rhododendron ‘Mariloo’ var. ‘Eugenie’ (‘Dr. Stocker’ = lactewm) (votes 7 for, 
© against), as a hardy flowering plant, from E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, nr. South- 
ampton 
To Rhododendron ‘Janet’ (‘Dr. Stocker’ * ‘Avalanche’) (votes 11 for, o against), as a 
hardy flowering plant, from E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, nr. Southampton. 


Other Exhibits 

R. ‘Rhythm’ (aperantum pink form = repens), R. ‘Beauty of 'Tremough’ Bodnant form 
(arboreum * Griffithianum), R. ‘Chiron’ (‘Barclayi’ x haematodes), R. ‘Grandex’ 
(eximium * sinogrande), R. ‘May Morn’ red form (‘May Day’ x Beamanum) (A.M. 
1946), R. basilicum (Farrer 874) and R. ‘Nymph’ (repens x ‘Largo’), from Lord Aber- 
conway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., and the National Trust, Bodnant, North Wales. 

R. ‘Avalanche’ var. ‘Alpine Glow’ (‘Loderi’ x calophytum) (A.M. 1938), from E. de 
Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, nr. Southampton. 

R. ‘Countess of Sefton’ (Edgeworth = multiflorum), from G. Lane-Roberts, Esq., 
Mill House, Tewin, Herts. 

R. ‘Evening’ (Hodgsonti x ‘Mansellii’ var. ‘Muriel’), from Sir Giles Loder, Bt., 


Leonardslee, Horsham, Sussex. 


APRIL 18, 1950 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bow es, F.L.S., F.R.E.S., 
V.M.H.., in the Chair, and ten other members present. 
Awards to Daffodils after Trial at Wisley 
The following awards to Daffodils as varieties for garden decoration were made 
as the result of the report of the Sub-Committees which met at Wisley on March 31 
and April 14. 

First-class Certificate 
To Narcissus ‘Market Merry,’ sent by Cmdr. A. M. Williams, Werrington Park, 
Launceston, Cornwe!! 

Award of Merit 
To Narcissus ‘Nissa’ and N. ‘Polindra,’ sent by Messrs. Barr & Sons, 11~13 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
To Narcissus ‘Actaea,’ sent by Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. 

Highly Commended 
To Narcissus ‘His Excellency,’ sent by Mr. W. J. Dunlop, Dunrobin, Ballymena, 


Northern Ireland. 
To Narcissus ‘Farewell,’ sent by M. P. Williams, Esq., M.B.E., Lanarth, St. Keverne, 


Cornwall 
VOL. LXxXV ( ixxwn ) 
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Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
‘To Messrs. Walter Blom & Son, Ltd., Watford, Herts ., for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Barr & Sons, 11-15 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, for an 
exhibit of Tulips and Daffodils 
To Major J. O. Sherrard, Shaw, Newbury, Berks., for an exhibit of Daffodils 
» Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. The Trenoweth Valley Flower Farm, Ltd., St. Keverne, Cornwall. for 
an exhibit of Daffodils and Tulips. 
Flora Medal 
To Messrs. M. P. Kooper & Son, Ferndown, Dorset, for an exhibit of Daffodils and 
Tulips 
Banksian Medal 
To Mr. J. Jefferson-Brown, Merrilies Close, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex, for an exhibit of 


Daffodils and Tulips 
To Messrs. G. Zandbergen-Terwegen, Sassenheim, Holland, for an exhibit of 


Daffodils. 
Award of Merit 

To Narcissus ‘Golden Ducat,’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 6 for, 1 against). Shown 

by Messrs. G. Zandbergen-Terwegen 

Other Exhibits 

Nareusus “Adur,’ shown by Col. F. C. Stern, F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring- 

by-Sea, Sussex 


RHODODENDRON COMMITTEE—L+t.-Col. Lord Mount 
Rovat, in the Chair, and twelve other members present. 

Exhibits 

R. ‘Gillian Spencer’ and R. ‘Gillian Spencer’ var. ‘Bodil’ (haematodes x ‘Ascot 
Brilliant’ < neriiflorum) and R. ‘Caroline Spencer’ (Fortunes = Williamsianum) from 
Murray Adams-Acton, Fsq., 37 Palace Gate, Kensington, W. 8. 


JOINT IRIS COMMITTEE —Col. F. C. Srean, O.B-F., MC., Fil V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and eight other members present 
Awards Recommended: 

Award of Ment 
To Iris cristata, as a hardy flowering plant (votes 8 for, o against), shown by Mr. J. O 
Sherrard, Shaw Nursery, Newbury, Berks 

Cultural Commendation 
To Iris Grant-Duffi, shown by Col. F.C. Stern, O.B.E., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, 
Sussex 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE -Co!l. srees, 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H.,, in the Chair, and nine other members present 


Award Recommended: 
Award of Ment 

lo Muscan Tubergemanum, as a hardy flowering plant for the Rock Garden, from 

R. W. Wallace, Fsq., V.M.H., The Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 

Other Exhibits 

Paeonia Cambessedesn (A.M. 1945) from R. E. Heath, Fsq., 13 Maybury Close, Petts 

Wood, Orpington, Kent 

Ranunculus gramuineus grandifiorus, which the Committee would like to see again, from 

Maurice Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Riverslea Nurseries, Christchurch, Hants 


Messrs 


APRIL 26, 
JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE.-\Mrs. Hicoins, M.A., 
F.L.S.. V.M.H., in the Chair, and nine other members present 

Awards Recommended: 


Award of Merit 
l'o Campanula pilosa var. dasyantha, asa hardy flowering plant for the Rock Garden and 
Alpine House, from R. E. Heath, Esq., 13 Maybury Close, Petts Wood, Kent 


Prelimanary Commendation 


To Aryvneuma ! um, from Miiss E. M. Savory, Emberton House, Oln« Bucks. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS xxix 


Cultural Commendation 
To Mrs. A. N. Griffith, Paradise House, Newnham, Cambridge, for a particularly 
well-grown plant of Eritrichium nanum (A.M. 1938.) 


Other Exhibits 
Vaccinium Delavayi, which the Committee desires to see at a future meeting, from R. E, 
Heath, Esq., 13 Maybury Close, Petts Wood, Kent. 

Senecio umflorus, from Mrs. A. N. Griffith, Paradise House, Newnham, Cambridge. 
Epimedium Youngianum niveum, from Miss H. Davenport Jones, Washfield Nurseries, 
Hawkhurst, Kent 

Pleione Pricei (A.M. 1920), to be sent to Kew for verification of its name, from Mrs. G. 
Anley, 5t. George's, Wych Hill Lane, Woking 

Leucojum Aquilegia flabellata, Primula Ellisiae, and Mertensia viridis var. 
coriacea, which the Committee desires to see at a future meeting, from F. M. 
Peacock, Esq., Lowlands Cottage, Tritton Avenue, Beddington. 

Phlox stolonifera var. ‘Blue Ridge’ (P.C. 1949), which was referred to Floral Committee 
‘B,” from Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., Birch Farm Hardy Plant Nursery, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. 

Mertensia viridis var. coriacea, which the Committee desires to see at a future meeting, 
from Lt.-Col. Brammell, Alpine Nursery, Nomansland, nr. Salisbury. 

Hyacinthus sp., from H. Clifford Crook, Esq., 4 Alexandra Crescent, Bromley, Kent. 
Primula wmbratilis (Ludlow and Sherriff 1912) (P.C. 1939 and A.M. 1941), from 
R, B. Cooke, Esq., Kilbryde, Corbridge, nr. Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


MAY 2, 1950 
SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE — Mr. E. A. Bowes, M.A., F.L.S., F.R_E.S., V.M.H., 


in the Chair, and seven other members present 
Snow damage at Wisley.—Mr. J. S. L.. Gilmour showed photographs illustrating the 
damage done by the fall of snow amounting to 5 in. a week previous. Many trees had 
been broken including two large Amelanchiers which were practically smashed, 
Cherries, Birches, Pines and some Oaks as well as a large Magnolia Soulangeana. The 
snow was wet and accordingly unusually heavy and probably the trees being full of 
sap were more brittle than usual 

Stolons in Allium unifolium.—Mr. W. 'T. Stearn showed growing plants of Allium 
unifolium which were producing from the bulb short apically thickened stolons. The 
exact nature of the swollen portion had not been determined but the stolon appeared 
to have a growing point at the distal end. 

Various plants.—A living plant of Gladiolus ceresianus in flower was shown by Prof 
T. T. Barnard, of Wareham. It has recently been figured in the Hotanical Magazine, 
new series, t. 104. Mr. A. V. Pike, gardener at Hever Castle, sent Jaa pamceulata, long 
known in cultivatien but very rarely seen, remarkable for the very long siender tubes 
of the perianth. It was shown to the Committee under the name /. longiflora; Mr 
Pike also sent for identification Ormthogalum thyrsoides, white flowered form; and Mr. 
C. Sexton, Redhill, the beautiful Menziesta cilucalyx var. eglandulosa. 


FRUIT AND YEGETABLE COMMITTEE— Mr. F. A. Secrerr, C.B.E., F.L.S., 


V.M.H., in the Chair, and thirteen other menbers present. 
Exhibits 


A group of Strawberries ‘Royal Sovereign, Pinetree Strain,’ from H. 8. Melbourn, Esq., 
Pinetree Fruit Farm, Cranborne, Wimborne, Dorset. 

‘Two Apple seedlings, from R. Prior, Esq., Setts Wood Farm, Tenterden, Kent. 
Apple ‘Herbert's Seedling,’ from Mrs. L. D. B. Satterthwaite, 16 Ravenscroft Park, 
High Barnet, Herts. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and twenty- 
three other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Polyanthus. 
Stlver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Mortlock Bros., Langley, for an exhibit of Fuchsias. 
To Messrs. Napier, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
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Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Irises. 


Flora Medal 
‘To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Lad., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Dunthus 
To Lynwood Nurseries (Teddington), Ltd., Teddington, for an exhibit of Gloxinms. 
Te Ovenden Wood Nursery, Halifax, tor an exhibit of Violas. 
‘To Mesers. W. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Pelargoniurns and fragrant 
herbs. 

Bankstan Medal 
‘To Messrs. M. P. Kooper & Son, Ferndown, for an exhibit of Tulips, Daffodils and 
shrubs 
To Mr. J. W. Read, Hockley, for an exhibit of Pansies. 
‘To Messrs. Sale & Son (Wokingham), I1d., Wokingham, for an exhibit of Rose 
‘Donald Prior.’ 
Other Exhibits 
Anemones, Gentians, etc... from Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth. 
Auricula seedlings, from C. J. Howlett, Esq., Eariey. 
Hippeastrum ‘Scarlet King,’ from Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Bush Hil! Park 
Roses, from Mesars. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington. 
Violas, from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE Astaconway, C.B.E., LL.D, in the 
Chair and twenty-three other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Gold Medal 
To Sir Giles Loder, Bt., Leonardalee, for an exhibit of varneties and hybnds of 
Rhododendron Lea evi 
Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Mesers. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
Silver-gilt Banknan Medal 
To Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, for an exhibit of Azaleas 
To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of Cherries and 
other trees and shrubs 
Sdt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Lad., Ferndown, for an exhibit of Azalea 
To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of Azaleas 
Sileer Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of lowering shrubs 
To Messrs. G. & A. Clark, Led., Dover, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs and hardy 


lants 
To Mr. Leonard 8S. Harbutt, Newmarket, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs 


To Mesars. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of rock garden 


plants 
‘To Knap Hill Nursery, Ltd., Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and Azaleas 


‘To Old Welwyn Gardens, Welwyn, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 

lo Messrs. Kobinson, Eltham, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 

To Mr. F. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons 

‘To Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 


Lindley Medal 
‘To Mrs. Garnett-Botfield, Beanush, Albnghton, Wolverhampton, for an exhibit of 
vaneties of Rhodohypoxs Bauru 


Flora Medal 
lo Messrs. Carlie, Twyford, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
lo Messrs. Hale & May, Ltd, Cookham, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
lo Messrs. Kibble & Clark, Ltd., Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
lo MacPenny Nursernes, Bransgore, for an exhibit of shrubs and rock garden plants 
lo Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of shrubs and 
rock garden plants 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of greenhouse plants. 
To Mr. C. H. Sands, Harpenden, for an exhibit of Gentiana acaulis 
To Messrs. Sale & Sons, Ltd., Wokingham, for an exhibit of Azaleas and other 
Howering shrubs 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


Tugspay, August 1 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. 
Wepnespay, August 2 


10 A.M. to § P.M. 


Tuespay, August 29 

12 NOON to 7 P.M. 
Wepnespay, August 30 

10 A.M. to § P.M. 
Tusspay, September 12 

12 NOON to 7 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, September 13 

10 A.M. to § P.M. 


Fripay, September 15 

12 NOON to 7 P.M. 
Tuespay, September 19 

I P.M. to 7.30 P.M 
WEDNESDAY, September 20 

10 A.M. to § P.M. 
Tuespay, September 26 

12 NOON to 7 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, September 27 

10 A.M. to § P.M. 


Shows 


Fortnightly Show. 
; Hardy Flower Competition. 
| Gladiolus Competition. 


Fortnightly Show. 

Cactus and Succulent Competition. 

Plum Competition. 

| British Fuchsia Society's Competition. 

Fortnightly Show. 

Cactus and Succulent Soctety's 
Competition. 

| Alpine Garden Society's Competition. 


| National Rose Society's Show. 


National Dahha Soctety’s Show. 


\ 


Fortnightly Show. 


Lectures 


Tugspay, August 1 at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture, Part | 
“The Origin and Improvement of Cultivated Plants” by 
MR. M. B. CRANE, F.R.S., A.L.S., V.M.H. (John Innes Horticultural 


Institution). 
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Lectures — continued 


Tvuespay, August 29 at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture, Part II, 
“The Origin and Improvement of Cultivated Plants” by 
MR. M. B. CRANE, F.R.S., A.L.S., V.M.H. (John Innes Horticultural 
Institution) 

Tuespay, September: 12 at 3 P.M. “Early Flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums"’ by MR. JOHN B. STEVENSON 

Tuespay, September a6 at 3 P.M. “New Varicties of Dahlias and their 

Cultivation” by MR. STUART OGG. 


Demonstrations at Wisley ‘The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 
of the demonstration given on the first:— 


Flower Garden 
August 2, 3. Vegetative Propagation of Shrubs and Herbaceous 
Plants. (2-4 P.M.) 


Vegetable Garden 
September 13, 14. Harvesting and Storing. (2-4 P.M.) 


Request for Old Copy of the Society’s Proceedings 1 he 
Society is anxious to acquire for its Library one or two more copies of 
the “Proceedings of Horticultural Society of London” for the years 
1838 to 1843, published in London in 1844. The Library Committee 
would be grateful to anyone who, having no further use for this volume, 
would be so kind as to present it to the Society. 


Distribution of Seeds from Wisley Last year the response from 
Fellows to the appeal for surplus seeds for distribution from Wisley 
was excellent. It is hoped that once again any Fellows who have such 
seeds from their gardens, especially of good or unusual plants, will be 
kind enough to collect them and send them, carefully labelled with the 
name of the plant, to the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Woking, Surrey. 


General Examination Results— At the General Examination in 
Horticulture held on March 22, 1950, there were one thousand two 
hundred and fifty-three candidates, of whom eight hundred and thirty- 
one were successful, eighty-seven being placed in Division | and seven 
hundred and forty-four in Division II. Four hundred and twenty-two 
candidates failed to satisfy the examiners. 

At the General Examination in Horticulture for Juniors (1.¢. those 
under eighteen years of age on March 1, 1950), which was held on 
March 22, there were two hundred and fifty-two candidates, of whom 
eighty-two passed and one hundred and seventy failed to satisfy the 
Fxaminers. Both these examinations consisted of written work only. 
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AGRICULTURAL Wacrs Act, 1948—EMPLOYMENT OF 
GARDENERS 

The following Press notice, issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, is reprinted for the information of Fellows of the Society 
who may be affected: 

On April 28, 1950, a Divisional Court consisting of the Lord Chief 
Justice (Lord Goddard), Mr. Justice Morris and Mr. Justice Finnemore 
held that two gardeners employed in the grounds of a private estate 
were workers employed in agriculture as defined in the Agricultural 
Wages Act, 1948. 

The part of the grounds in which the two men were employed was 
a garden of 3} acres in which were eight greenhouses. About two- 
thirds of the garden was used for the cultivation of vegetables, and the 
remaining one-third for the cultivation of trees, flowers and other plants. 
Apart from an amount of flowers given to the local Church each week, 
the whole of the produce was either sold to the public or was supplied 
to the men’s employer for use in his household. In the year ending 
30th September, 1948, produce of the value of £528 6s. 6d. was sold to 
the public, and produce of the value of {133 os. od. was supplied to the 
employer's household. 

In giving his judgment Lord Goddard pointed out that “‘agri- 
culture” was defined in the Act as including “the production of any 
consumable produce which is grown for sale or for consumption or other 
use for the purposes of a trade or business or of any other undertaking 
(whether carried on for profit or not), and the use of land as grazing, 
meadow or pasture land or orchard or osier land or woodland or for 
market gardens or nursery grounds.” 

It was held that the men were employed in the production of con- 
sumable produce which was grown for sale, and that their employment 
was therefore, covered by the Act. 

It was also held that work on which they were engaged fell within 
the words “the use of the land for market gardens” which were also in 
the definition. 


WISLEY IN AUGUST 


HIs month visitors will find the main features of interest in the 

Herbaceous and Annual Borders, the Floral Trial Grounds, and the 
Heather Garden, but while walking from place to place they will be 
attracted by a number of smaller but nevertheless charming scenes. 

Directly inside the entrance gates is a colourful scarlet border of 
Verbena ‘Lawrence Johnston,’ in the middle of which is planted Perow- 
skia atriplicifolia, the blue-grey flower spikes contrasting pleasantly with 
their surroundings. Ceratostigma plumbaginoides paints the cracks in the 
nearby walls and paving stones with streaks of vivid blue, while on the 
Laboratory walls behind are two flamboyant orange-red flowered 
Trumpet Vines, Campsis grandiflora and the hybrid C. x Taghabuana 
(grandiflora < radicans), the hardier but slightly less free flowering of 
the two. 
Along the Terrace Walk the geometrical beds are filled with brightly 
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coloured ornamental-leaved Pelargoniums, Heliotrope and Calceolarias, 
illustrating a type of gardening which until recently had not been repre- 
sented at Wisley. 

Riotous colours are once more appearing in the Dahlia beds and the 
huge spires of the Gladioli are at the peak of their display. The trials 
of Solidagos and Annual Asters are in full bloom, joined later in the 
month by the first flowers of the early Chrysanthemums 

The Annual Border contains varieties of most of the reliable annuals 
sown in large irregularly shaped drifts creating a gay patchwork effect. 
At the lower end is a small border consisting mainly of half-hardy 
annuals such as Petunias, Nemesias, Phlox Drummondi and Salpiglossis. 

Running parallel are the Rose Borders, still colourful after several 
months’ blossoming. Here can be seen two plants somewhat out of the 
usual run of Hybrid ‘Tea Roses, the single-flowered ‘L'Innocence’ and 
“Dainty Bess,’ the former pure white, the latter a delicate shade of pink, 
both with beautifully formed fragrant flowers and a boss of yellow 
stamens. Walking in the direction of the Alpine House an attractive 
border is passed consisting of [/ypericum ‘Rowallane Hybrid’ and Salvia 
ambigens (coerulea) which 1s edged with the delicate Leucojum autumnale. 

The display in the Alpine House is past its best now, but neverthe- 
less there are still some interesting plants to be seen, for example 
Trichintum Manglesu, the pink flowers in dense hairy clusters on long 
wiry branches. Phlox carolina makes a bright patch of colour in con- 
trast to the graceful pale yellow flowers of Polemonium pauciflorum, while 
Gilia californica is another pretty plant, the large open pink flowers set 
amongst feathery foliage. 

Outside the Alpine House are beds of Gazanias, their orange, 
yellow and white flowers glistening in the sunshine. Al! these forms 
were originally raised from seed and interesting variations of the centre 
patterning can often be obtained in this way. 

There are a number of Gentians flowering in the Rock Garden this 
month, notably G. x hascombenss, the dark blue G. septemfida and 
G. gracilpes. ‘This latter species is a native of China and one that does 
quite well under ordinary garden conditions. The purple-blue flowers 
are solitary and long stalked, the lax branches arising from a central 
rosette of leaves. The species found in greatest quantity is G. ascle- 
ptadea, the graceful, two-foot-long stems, densely clothed with leaves, 
bear towards their ups axillary flowers which vary in colour from purple 
to white. Other plants in flower include the creeping Polygonum 
vaccimfoltum and the taller, brighter coloured P. affine. In sunny 
crevices the Californian Fuchsia, Zauschneria californica, has made 
itself at home, the soft scarlet flowers forming a welcome touch of 
colour at this season, as do the brighter scarlet umbels of the somewhat 
tender lerbena chamaedryfoha. 

In the Alpine Meadow a clump of Yuccas is producing creamy 
flower-spikes. ‘The base of this group is ringed by a mixed planting of 
Hostas, ornamental both in foliage and flower. Fragrant white flower- 
spikes are appearing in the Sweet Pepperbush, Clethra almifola, which 
makes a bushy tree up to ten feet in height, spreading by means of 
suckers; this species will only grow under acid conditions. 
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Again in the Wild Garden the Willow Gentian is widespread, 
seeding itself freely. The charming flowers of Cyclamen neapolitanum 
also appear as the month advances, large clumps being found on the 
northerly fringes and near the Fern collection. Among the woody plants 
there are only four species remaining in bloom, all of them white- 
flowered. These are the hybrid Eucryphia x mymansensis (glutinosa * 
cordifolia), Hydrangea paniculata var. grandiflora, with large pyramidal 
panicles which fade to shades of pink and green, Cyrilla racemaflora, an 
uncommon North American plant with long pendent racemes, and 
Oxydendron arborewn, colouring brilliantly in the auturnn. 

Emerging from the shadowy Wild Garden into Seven Acres the 
brilliant colours of the Heaths and the impression of space created by 
curving lines and broad sweeps of grass come as somewhat of a surprise. 
Numerous varieties of Ling make bold patches of colour, supplemented 
by the Cornish Heath and varieties of Erica cinerea. There 1s also to be 
found E. ciliaris, and its variety Maweana, a very distinct and superior 
form, the flowers being half an inch long and the foliage stouter and 
darker green. E. Watsont is a hybrid between this species and FE. Tetralix, 
having the flower characteristics of the former and leaf arrangement of the 
latter. A close ally to Erica, Daboecia cantabrica and its white form, are 
also planted in broad drifts. Waving above this colourful carpet is the 
tree-like Mt. Etna Broom, Genista aethnensis, bearing golden flowers 
towards the ends of pendent, almost leafless branches. In the general 
shrub collection are pink-flowered Spiracas of the Japonica group, 
Spiraea arborea, with large panicles of creamy flowers and bold pinnate 
leaves, and the purple spires of Buddleia Davidi. The shrubby Chestnut, 
Aesculus parviflora, is a good plant for this season, also colouring well in 
the autumn. 

Common and uncommon plants are brought together in the 
Herbaceous Borders to form a colourful design, Rudbeckias, Heleniums, 
Lysimachias and Salvias being dominant. The first of the Michaelmas 
Daisies begin to flower this month with Aster acris and A. Amellus 
whose large blue ray florets and deep yellow disc are very striking. 

In the Stove House a succession of Orchids is coming into bloom, 
set off by a fine collection of foliage plants. 

At the present time the Temperate House is stocked with an 
extremely interesting and varied collection, showing, in addition to 
flowers, a great diversity of ornamental foliage. Among the plants in 
flower are Titbouchina semidecandra with large, royal purple blooms and 
velvety foliage, Malva umbellata, a huge, bushy Mailow with rich 
crimson flowers, the gay Hibiscus rosa-sinensis in shades of carmine, rose 
or yellow, and Moschosma riparium, a vigorous, musk-scented shrub 
with Coleus-like foliage and long panicles of small mauve-tinted 
blossoms. Some of the more striking foliage plants are Melianthus 
major, whose fine grey-green, Acanthus-like leaves are furnished with 
unusually large stipules, young specimens of several species of Euca- 
lyptus, Musa fertilis, spreading large Banana-leaves high above its com- 
panions, and two large, globular specimens of the Elk’s-Horn Fern, 
Platycerium alcicorne, suspended from the roof-ties. 
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AN EXPEDITION TO NEPAL 
O. Polunin, M.A., F.L.S. 


(Lecture given on January 31, 1950, COLONEL F. C. STERN, F.LS., 


V.M.H., the Chatr) 


AKLY last year I had the good fortune to be asked to join an expedi- 
Fition to the Central Nepal Himalaya which was being organized by 
the Himalayan Committee. It was the first time since the memorable 
journey of sir J. D. HOOKER in 1848 to East Nepal, that a European party 
had been given permission to explore the mountains lying within the 
boundaries of Nepal 

The expedition was organized in the first place as a climbing expedi- 
tion under the experienced leadership of MAJOR H. W. TILMAN, but on the 
recommendation of HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF NEPAL, two scientists 
were included in the party. Our terrain was to be the two mountain 
massifs lying on the Nepal-Tibet boundary, the Langtang Himal and 
the Ganesh Himal with peaks of 23,000 and 24,000 feet 

Before proceeding with my personal account of our journey, it would 
be as well to give a brief outhne of previous botanical work done in 
Nepal. The earliest collections date from HAMILTON (1802-1803) and 
it is largely from these plants that p. poN published the only flora of 
Nepal, Prodromus Florae Nepalensis, in 1825. HAMILTON'S plants came 
from the valley of Katmandu and from the foothills lying to the South. 

WALLICH, a great collector of Asiatic plants and Director of the 
Calcutta Botanic Gardens, spent a year at Katmandu (1820-1821) and 
collected intensively in the valley and among the low wooded hills sur- 
rounding it. Although he was not allowed to go beyond the confines of 
the valley, a rule that exists to the present day, he prevailed on pilgrims 
to bring him plants from the mountains surrounding the sacred lakes 
of Gosainkund.* These lie at an altitude of 15,000 feet and are three to 
four days’ march north of Katmandu. They are visited annually by 
thousands of pilgrims during the months of August and September, and 
it is from this locality that many interesting Himalayan plants were 
recorded for the first time by WALLICH. DON’s Prodromus contains the 
descriptions of some of WALLICH’s Nepal plants and it includes such 
interesting horticultural plants as Primula rotundifolia and Potentilla 
cortandrifola, which were not rediscovered until 1927. From WALLICH’S 
time to the present day our knowledge of the flora of Nepal has lagged 
markedly behind that of the other states lying along the Himalayan range. 
HOOKER'S collections in 1848 and a short journey by BURKILL in 1907 to 
Nawakot, ten miles to the west of Katmandu, are the only two collecting 
journeys made in the mountains of Nepal during the 100 years that 
followed after WALLICH’S visit. 

However, between 1927 and 1937, two Nepalese collectors, DHWO] 
and SHARMA, made extensive journeys in search of herbarium specimens 
and horticultural treasures. They found some outstanding new and 
little known plants such as Meconopsis regia, M. longipetiolata, M. 
Dhwojn, Primula Wigramiana, P. Wollastoniu, P. buryana, Cyananthus 
Hayana, Cyananthus pedunculatus var. crenatus, Gentiana ornata. Many 

* Or Gosainthain 
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of these plants were first grown by MR. T. HAY in Hyde Park from seed 
sent back by these collectors and some of them are now well established 
in our gardens. It is difficult to follow the exact routes of these collectors 
owing to variation in the spelling of place names, but they covered most 
of East, Central, and West Nepal as far as the massif of Annapurna, and 
it is probable that they have collected most of the conspicuous and 
attractive alpine plants of this area. Although they had not apparently 
collected in the two valleys visited by this summer's expedition, no new 
Primulas, Meconopsis or Rhododendron species were discovered. 

Thus it happens, with the exception of odd collections made in the 
valiey and the Nepal Terai (plains), that since the first visit made 150 
years ago the number of botanists collecting in this 500 mile stretch of 
the Himalaya can be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 

The party of two climbers and two scientists met in Katmandu 
towards the end of May 1949. We were most hospitably entertained 
at the British Embassy and spent a few busy days making the final 
preparations for our journey of exploration in the mountains. Between 
sorting loads, buying stocks of food and arranging for coolies we 
managed to find some time to look round this enchanting valley. It 
lies 4,000 feet up in the foothills, surrounded on all sides by steep 
round-topped wooded hills. The old Newar cities of Katmandu, Patan 
and Bhadgaon, red bricked and red tiled, stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the stately white palaces of the modern Gurkha rulers. Hindu 
temples, with wonderfully carved animals, gods, demons and with 
Chinese-like tiered roofs contrast strangely with the simple form of the 
great Buddhist Stupas of Boddhnath and Swayumbhunath. The 
white-washed dome, surmounted by a gilded tower with enormous 
penetrating eyes painted on its base, is an awe-inspiring sight to western 
eyes. Every part of the valley is industriously terraced and carries two 
heavy crops each year; a crop of wheat in early spring and one of rice 
in September. There are few animals or woods in the valley as every 
part of it has to be given over to the production of crops to feed the 
teeming population. To the north, in clear weather, the great white 
freize of the snowcapped Himalaya stretches from horizon to horizon. 

On May 29 we ieft Katmandu with 40 coolies, 4 Sherpa porters and 
a Lieutenant of the Nepal Army, and with sufficient food to tide us over 
the three and a half months stay in the mountains. The expedition 
was planned with a view to maximum mobility and minimum weight, 
not ideal for the collector, but essential in such a steep and undeveloped 
country. We made our way westwards across the low hills to Nawakot 
and to the great gorge of the Trisuli River, which carves its way through 
the mountains in its headlong rush to the Ganges. These lower foothills 
are sculptured into innumerable narrow terraces wherever the slope is 
sufficiently gentle to allow for cultivation; elsewhere rough scrub and 
dry earthy eroded slopes take the place of what must once have been 
dense forest. Small groups of thatched houses with red mud walls are 
scattered over the valley sides while narrow earth foot-worn paths are 
the only means of progress. Beasts of burden are not used in this primi- 
tive countryside and in their stead there is a continuous passage of 
coolies carrying many kinds of produce. Flour, vegetables, chickens or 
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worldly belongings would constantly pass on the backs of the populace, 
and it was a common sight to see a whole family bringing wood into 
the valley. The husband carried a large baulk of “‘sal’’ wood, slung 
across his shoulders from a headband, while his wife carried an equally 
huge bear and the children followed behind with their own bundles of 
firewood, graded according to their respective ages. There is a great 
scarcity of fuel and building material in Katmandu and much of the 
wood has to be carried by coolies for a three to four days’ journey from 
the extensive forests of the plains (Terai). 

On the second day we dropped down to 2,000 feet amid Mango 
groves and young Maize to the roaring glacial torrent of the Trisuli 
River; the cool breath of the river gave us some slight taste of the 
tremendous country we were soon to penetrate. We now turned north, 
up the gorge itself and followed the rough paths along its flank at 
6,000 to 8,000 feet; at this height the slope is less precipitous and we 
passed across grassy slopes with scattered Cheer Pine, Pinus Roxburghn 
(longifolia) or through dense shrubby forests of evergreen Oaks and 
Rhododendron, 2. arboreum. Above us to the cast rose ranks of Fir- 
covered hills, rising to the grassy slopes of the Gosainkund Lekh. The 
sacred lakes lay among these hills only 6 miles away, and it was with 
regret that I passed so close to this historical locality without having 
time to make a visit. On the sixth day we arrived at the junction of the 
Uangtang Khola and the Trisuli River, a day’s march short of the Tibet 
border. We turned up this steep V-shaped valley traversing a thousand 
feet or more above the ribbon of the river in the valley floor. The 
Himalayan Blue Pine, Pinus Wallichiana (P. excelsa) now occupied the 
dryer grassy slopes at 8,000 feet. Shrubs of Berberis, Indigofera and 
the beautiful Desmodium tiliaefolium (P. 42%) with greyish foliage and 
pendulous racemes of delicate purple flowers formed thickets in open 
situations. It was here that I found the only true Lily on the journey, 
Lilium nepalense with its greenish-yellow recurved petals and chocolate 
centres. It flourished on dryish grassy slopes in the vicinity of bushes 
but not in deep shade, and it ranged from 9,000 to 11,000 feet in this 
valley and may therefore be hardy. Striking purple Roscoeas and the 
little yellow stars of Hypoxis were common before the monsoon rains, 
while later a number of attractive ground Orchids came into flower. 
Particularly charming were the large Habenarias, reminiscent of our 
own Butterfly Orchids, with white petals and a long 3-lobed lip deeply 
fringed with glistening honey-green segments looking like feathery 
dragonflies. Each flower was 2 inches across and bore a single slender 
spur. 

The narrow grassy path dropped down quite suddenly to the 
bottom of the valley, and we were plunged into a very different world 
of dripping forests, perpendicular cliffs and roaring waters. Oaks 
predominantly Quercus semecarptfolia, Maples and the Firs 7 suga Bruno- 
niana and 4lees Webbiana, with thickets of tall Bamboo, formed a dense 
almost impenetrable forest and it was essential to keep to the rough 
tracks blazed by the hiilmen to make any progress. This abrupt change 
of vegetation was no doubt due to the perpetual stream of cloud and 


® Numbers refer to seed collection numbers, not herbarium specimens, 
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mist that daily funnels up the valley on its way to the high mountains 
A filigree of Lichens hung from every bough and rich gardens of epi- 
phytic Ferns clung to the trunks and branches of the forest trees. There 
18 little to interest the gardener in these forbidding forests, but mention 
must be made of the two Rhododendrons found commonly in this type 
of plant community. Rhododendron barbatum grew in deep shade and 
its smooth pink bark and delicate cinnamon reverse to the leaves made 
it an attractive ahrub even when not in flower, while Rhododendron 
cinnamomeum with crinkled leaves and rusty brown reverse favoured the 
more open clearings in the forest. Various charming Gesneriads such as 
Chirita and Platystemma enjoyed the damp moss-covered boulders, and 
in one place I came across a striking parasite, Balanophora, scarlet in 
colour and flecked with small orange spots. The inflorescence is a com- 
pact globose head borne on a stout stem, 2-4 inches in height and looking 
very like a Stink-horn fungus in shape 

Equally suddenly we came out of this moist forest into a deep 
U-shaped valley (the limit of previous glaciation) and mght above us, 
towering 23,000 feet into the clear air, was the majestic snow cone of the 
Langtang Lirung. This was the mountain which the climbers hoped 
to attack but which later proved unassailable from al! points of the 
compass 

We established our base camp at Langtang village, at an altitude of 
11,000 feet, on a grassy meadow intersected by clear mountain streams 
It is a sizable village of about thirty houses populated by a sturdy race 
of Lama Tamans —half Tibetan and half Nepal Hill tribesmen (T'amans) 
At this altitude they were able to cultivate crops of Wheat, Barley, Buck 
wheat and Potatoes in small fields on the river terraces, and they had 
herds of yak, zos (hybrid cow-yak), cows and sheep which the men folk 
teok up to high grazings or “Kharkas’’ during the summer months 
Butter was produced in some quantity and exchanged for salt from the 
deposits near Kyirong, several days’ march away in Tibet. They were 
friendly, smelly people, clad in rough homespun cloaks tied round the 
middle with several turns of a woollen belt; they would often cluster 
round our small tents and watch us curiously as we wrote in our note 
books, or asked to have a peep through the binoculars. ‘They supplied 
us rather reluctantly with small quantities of potatoes, butter and eggs, 
which helped to enliven our otherwise monotonous dict and they also 
carried for us after a certain amount of persuasion by the Nepalese 
Lieutenant 

I spent many days collecting in the lower Langtang valley between 
9,000 and 12,000 feet, while the climbers explored the intricate system of 
glaciers and peaks at the head of the valley. The forest had been felled 
in the vicinity of the village and in its place dense scrub, meadows and 
rough fields, surrounded by substantial stone walls, occupied the gentler 
slopes. Towering cliffs and precipices, draped with traceries of water- 
falls, rose many thousand feet above the village. Birch, Fir, Larch and 
Rhododendrons clung precariously to the rock ledges 

It presented a great variety of habitats for the plant hunter and was 
indeed the home of many good species. 

In June the scrub near the village was gay with colour. Several 
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robust species of Berberis were ablaze with tresses of golden flowers. A 
handsome Rose, Rosa macrophylla (P. 65), up to 10 feet in height, with 
rich pink flowers 3 inches across and purple bloom to leaf and bud, was 
a fine sight among the stony screes. Another more discreet Rose, Rosa 
sericea (P. 62) with single white inverted flowers and grey hairy foliage, 
was also common. Rhododendron lepidotum formed low thickets; it 
bears half-a-dozen shallow cup-shaped flowers of a rich magenta colour, 
above inch-long oval leaves. The sepals and pedicels are covered im 
glandular brown scales which adds enchantment to the plant when seen 
in the morning sun. Other shrubs such as Spiraea bella (P. 67), 
Cotoneaster microphylla (P. 93), Hippophae, Deutzia, occurred more 
sparingly. 

I saw my first Meconopsis here, trailing its golden yellow leaves in 
a streamlet; it was Meconopsts paniculata (P. 10), (Fig. 160), and it always 
seemed happiest with its roots near water. There was one particular 
plant, 9 feet in height, draped with enormous yellow bells which [ often 
visited and which later provided me with a bagful of black seed. Alas, 
the collecting of seed is not always as easy as this, for by contrast I spent 
an hour or more looking for the tiny explosive fruits of Corydals 
cashmeriana (P. 24) in a spot which had been sparkling with its bright 
blue flowers earlier in the year, and I finally succeeded in getting fewer 
than a dozen seeds. 

The more delicate and golden-haired Meconopsis Dinwopit (P. 15) 
grew in damper situations, sometimes sprayed with water; it could 
be distinguished in the field by its oblong-ellipsoid capsule, in com- 
parison with the globose capsule of M. paniculata. 

Another very attractive plant which grew in great abundance on 
grassy ledges and among low scrub was Thalictrum Chelidonu (P. 59), 
(Fig. 176), and which, unlike our cultivated species, has well developed 
petals. It is about 2 to 3 feet in height and the grey-green leaves with 
delicately crenulate leaflets make an attractive foil to the lightly poised 
heads of pink flowers. Thalctrum virgatum (P. 126), with white petals 
and whorls of leaves favoured grassy ledges in perpetual water-drip 
and in contrast to the former species looked difficult to please as regards 
soil and situation. Two other plants worthy of mention and which were 
more frequent at lower altitudes were Thermopsis barbata (P. 27), (Fig 
164), and Notholtirion macrophyllum (P. 134), (Fig. 159). ‘The former is a 
striking Legume with dark liver-purple flowers 1} inch in length, borne 
loosely on an erect panicle a foot in height. The silky grey leaves reach 
maturity after flowering so that the inflorescence is carried well above the 
voung leaves. In the early morning the whole plant glistens with 
innumerable drops of dew. The latter is a charming dwarf Lily, with 
two to four pinkish-purple 2-inch tubular flowers, growing in the 
rough pastures. 

The climbers soon discovered that the Upper Langtang valley was 
much more complicated than was indicated by the quarter-inch map 
which we had with us (Nepal and Tibet No. 71h). This had been made 
in 1931 by an Indian Survey party and it was obvious that it was 
mostly a matter of guess-work in the more inaccessible parts of this 
valley. There is a considerable region labelled unsurveved on the 
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Tibetan side of the frontier and the 26,000 feet mountain of Gosainthan 
formed the northern boundary of this unknown area. PETER LLOYD 
had planned to make a photo survey of this upper part of the valley, and 
he spent the first few weeks surveying the region and attempting to 
tie-up the Langtang valley with Gosainthan, while TILMAN made some 
exploratory journeys. They were, unfortunately, not able to identify the 
mountain with certainty but they proved that the Langtang valley runs 
some miles into the supposed ‘Tibetan territory and that there is a possi- 
bility that it penetrates as far as the Southern flank of Gosainthan. The 
head of the valley is about five marches up the valley from Langtang 
village and as the last three marches were over glacier and scree, I 
remained behind in the lower camp and collected up the lateral valleys 
to a height of about 17,000 feet. I had a most reliable Sherpa to 
cook, carry and help with the plant collecting, and at a later date a 
Goanese skinner to collect and prepare birds for the Natural History 
Museum. 

My next important collecting ground was at about 12,500 feet, where 
I had easy access to the Birch forests and some high moraines in the 
great rock amphitheatre of the Langtang Lirung. 

We camped below the little Gompa at Kyangjin Ghyang on close 
cropped turf amid the constant jingle of Yak bells. This was one of the 
first summer grazings or “Kharkas"’ above Langtang and a number of 
sturdy stone shelters covered with bamboo matting roofs were occupied 
by the herdsmen and the younger members of the animal community 
A smoky fire burned in the middle of the floor and big wooden tubs 
with curds and butter in various stages of preparation stood round the 
walls. We bought from the herdsmen for one rupee (less than 15.) a 
big ball of yellow butter—the size of a cannon ball, wrapped in a 
Rhubarb leaf—-to augment our simple dict of rice, flour and pemmuican. 
A low scrub of Rhododendron elaeagnoides, Spiraea canescens (P. 43), 
Potentilla fruticosa (P. g6) and Lonicera covered the stony slopes. A 
handsome Fritillary, Fritilana cerrhosa (P. 12), carried its mottled 
brown bells above the foot-high scrub, and the dull purple flowered 
Nomocharts nana (P. 89) also favoured some protection to its bulbs. The 
bulbs of the Fritillary are sought after by the Sherpa porters and eaten 
as a preventive against goitre: the Langtang villagers seemed to be 
unaware of this, and certainly many of them had large unsightly goitres 

The river here spread out on to gravel flats and spiny bushes of 
Eleagnus, Ephedra, and the sweet-scented Loniwcera rupicola (P. 36) 
with pale purple trumpet flowers, colonized these areas. 

Three species of Cyananthus grew in the short turf and earth banks 
Cyananthus lobatus, with periwinkle blue flowers and brown hairs to the 
inflated calyx, was a very handsome plant in August; a large clump may 
bear twenty or thirty flowers each 2 inches across, presenting a blaze of 
colour. Cyananthus incanus is a prostrate plant with trailing shoots 
bearing little clear blue flowers with bearded petals, while in the weedy 
Cyananthus Hookern the minute blue corolla is almost lost in the in- 
tlated calyx. More striking even than C. Jobatus in the intensity of its 
blue flowers was a delicate Delphinium (near denudatum). (Fig. 172.) It 
has an erect stem of 1 to 2 feet slightly branched with glabrous stems and 
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deeply dissected leaves with a few linear segments. It favoured grassy 
meadows and was a delight to the eye in early September. 

I made several journeys into the Birch forests in search of birds and 
flowers. Treecreepers, Nuthatches and Tits, reminiscent of our own 
species, hunted insects in the peeling strips of bark which hung from 
the branches of the gnarled and weathered trees. These Birch forests 
form a zone of vegetation (on the steep valley sides) above the Silver 
Fir, ranging in altitude between 11,000 to 13,000 feet. Rhododendron 
campanulatum forms a dense undershrub accompanied by a Mountain 
Ash and a rich carpet of mosses and ferns. The only herbaceous plant 
worthy of note was a butter-coloured Primrose, Primula strumosa (P. 18), 
which rejoiced in more open glades and a rushing streamlet. 

At the higher limit of the Birch forest the Rhododendron and 
Mountain Ash straggled upwards a further s00 feet until their place was 
taken by two dwarf bush Rhododendrons. They were Rhododendron 
anthopogon and R. setosum and they formed a crisp aromatic scrub 
6 inches to a foot in height between 13,000 and 16,000 feet on peaty 
slopes. Rhododendron anthopogon was dominant over extensive areas. 
It has a compact head of white flowers sometimes tinged with pink, 
which often appeared to be damaged by exposure; its dark oval 
leaves, covered with brown scales beneath, are strongly aromatic when 
crushed. Rhododendron setosum was a much more local plant. It has the 
same low bushy habit as the previous species but the bright magenta 
flowers are much more showy, while the bristly leaves and prominent 
stamens give it a striking appearance. Cassiope fastigiata and Gaul- 
theria trichophylla (P. 31) also favoured these peaty slopes. The latter 
bears sky-blue berries, the size of hedge-sparrows’ eggs, which the 
Sherpas eat with relish. It is obviously an acquired taste as their flavour 
reminded me of some very modern, very synthetic chemical tooth-paste. 
A surprising smell was the pungent hot-house odour of Codonopsis 
thalictrifolia; one quickly became aware of its presence when the small 
prostrate shoots were crushed. It was some time before I saw the delicate 
milky-blue 2-inch trumpets borne on long stems and learned to associate 
them with this strange odour. It is a very beautiful plant with a character 
all of its own. 

Another locality which afforded me endless pleasure and revealed 
some fine plants were the dank, dripping cliffs at the base of rock walls. 
This was the favourite haunt of that most charming of all Meconopsis, 
M. bella (P. 26), and it seemed happiest when actually dripped upon, 
and where it could force its tap root between narrow cracks in the rock. 
Never more than 6 inches in height, its delicate blue inverted bells 
hung from crevices in the black rock and a frill of finely dissected 
glaucous leaves arose from its thick rootstock. Delicate white bells of 
the Liliaceous Lloydia and the white heads of Primula buryana lined the 
mossy crevices. This latter is a charming little plant, first found by 
WOLLASTON near Nyenam in Tibet, about thirty miles to the East of 
Langtang on the 1921 Everest Reconnaissance Expedition. Species of 
Potentilla, Cremanthodium, Thalictrum and Pedicularis made a splash 
of local colour on these otherwise forbidding cliffs. 

The Rhododendrons showed a regular altitude zonation but the 
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Primulas, on the other hand, were restricted to localized habitats. I 
found a total of twenty species, indicating a falling off in numbers from 
the greatest concentration of species at the Eastern end of the Himalaya 

In addition to Primula buryana, | found another of WOLLAsTON’s 
Nyensam species, Primula Wollastonu (P. 72), a very beautiful plant of 
which I was able to obtain seed. (Fig. 175.) Seed had previously been 
collected by sHARMA and pHWOy and it has been cultivated in this 
country, but it is rare if not now out of cultivation. The slender 6-inch 
stem rises from a flat rosette of hairy grey leaves, set tight against the 
soil. The flowers are borne in compact heads, with thimble-shaped 
corollas and hairy sepals; they are pure blue in colour, exquisite in shape 
and dusted with snowy farina. This plant flourished on dry well- 
drained banks among short grass and did not seem to demand the peculiar 
mixture of drainage and moisture which is often so difficult to imitate in 
this country. It was, however, a very local plant growing at an altitude of 
about 16,000 feet. Primula macrophylla (P. 28) seemed much more 
exacting in its requirements and was always to be found among rock 
chips over which there was a constant trickle of water. In one stony 
moraine at about 16,500 feet we came across half an acre of this lovely 
plant, consisting almost entirely of the white-flowered variety although 
occasional pale mauve flowers were to be seen. It has an erect rosette of 
lanceolate leaves, thickly coated with yellow “farina’’ and carried a full 
head of large sweet-scented flowers. Even in fruit the olive-green calyx 
edged with yellow “farina’’ and the elongated brown-tipped capsules 
presented a striking appearance 

There were several minute species of Primula on the peaty banks and 
in sheltered hollows. Primula pusilla (P. 113) 2 inches in height with a 
small head of purple flowers and white hairs filling the mouth of the 
corolla occurred quite commonly throughout the area. Also Primula 
concinna, P flagellaris and P. tenuiloba were frequent in the upper valleys. 
Their almost prostrate pink or purple flowers were just carried above the 
minute rosettes of leaves. P. muscoides, the smallest of them all, formed 
moss-like cushions through which sessile white flowers just managed to 
squeeze their way to the light. P. sikkimensis (P. 97) and the related 
P. reticulata (P. 97) grew commonly along the stream sides in the more 
sheltered part of the valley. The latter species is a slenderer plant and 
can easily be distinguished in the field by the cordate base to the leaves 
and long distinct petioles. P. denticulata (P. 21) and the smaller related 
species P. atrodentata (P. 21) were common on the grassy bushy slopes 
in June. The former particularly relished ground churned up by 
cattle the previous year and formed a brave show of rounded purple 
heads on robust stalks near many of the summer dwellings. Primula 
rotundifola (P. 23) occurred sparingly under sheltered rock ledges and 
its rounded leaves and bright magenta flowers made it an attractive if 
rather straggling plant 

Two other striking Primulas were Primula obliqua and P. Stuartu 
which often grew together on stony grass-covered slopes between 
13,000 and 15,000 feet. P. obligua is a robust plant, 1 to 2 feet in height, 
with spear-shaped yellow green mealy leaves, and a number of stout 
mealy stems bearing a drooping head of about ten flowers. Each flower 
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is more than an inch across, pure white in colour with a lemon-yellow 
centre. P. Stuarti is similar in stature and also covered all over with 
a yellow “farina’’ but its flowers are orange-yellow and very delicately 
scented. It fails, in my opinion, to reach the top rank of Primulas 
owing to the dentate corolla segments but it is otherwise a very lovely 
plant. 

As one continued up the valley the scenery became increasingly 
wild and magnificent; an impenetrable wall of rock capped with snow 
and ice cut us off from the east; great tips of rock debris fanned out into 
the valley from the disintegrating cliffs above; moraines swept dowp 
from the lateral valleys leaving piles of boulders, a hundred feet or more 
in height, strewn across the valley floor. The Langtang river carved 
its way through these moraines and spread out on to sandy flats between 
each moraine. Willow thickets and a low scrub of Rhododendron, 
Potentilla and Lonicera covered these flats and boulder slopes. There 
were many birds to be seen in this wild setting; characteristically 
Laughing-Thrushes, Shrikes, Rosefinches and Redstarts, while the 
little brown Pika or Mouse-hare, the size of a large water vole, with i 
a rounded whiskered face and a tail-less rump was often to be seen 
scampering over the boulders or basking in the morning sun. At about 
15,000 feet the main glacier was reached, and a “sea”’ of rock boulders, 
dirty black ice and mud continued up the valley for several miles. 
However, the “ablation” valleys, left by the shrinkage of the main 
glacier from the rock walls, rose another 1,000 feet up the valley sides. 
Little flat meadows, formed by the accumulation of sand and inter- 
sected with sparkling streams, succeeded one another as one climbed 
higher. Saxifraga, Androsace, Aster, Leontopodium, Swertia and 
Cremanthodium were now the commonest genera. Gentiana nubigena 
occurred locally in this kind of habitat. It is a fine dark blue Gentian 
bearing two to four flowers on a short stem; the outside of the corolla 1s 
striped with dark blue veins against a greenish yellow ground. The 
Cremanthodiums were the most conspicuous and delightful plants here 
and it is very much to be regretted that they have proved to be so difficult 
in this country. Cremanthodium plantagineum (Fig. 162), for example, 
has an erect rosette of yellowish primula-like leaves, and it bears a few 
erect stems, each carrying a single inverted golden flower with the 
involucral bracts covered with woolly brown hairs. Other species have 
kidney-shaped leaves and larger individual capitula. 

Quite distinct were the plants, often woolly in appearance, which grew 
on the drier scree slopes. Saussurea gossipiphora (P. 102, 120) (Fig. 161) 
was the most striking of all these plants. It looked like a spherical ball 
of cotton wool, with the tips of the rosettes of leaves barely breaking 
the surface. A small hole in the top, the size of one’s little finger, allowed 
the entry of humble-bees to the completely enclosed head of flowers. 
WOLLASTON records that even under snow bees would sometimes fly 
from these plants when disturbed; certainly the temperature within the 
plants was noticeably higher than that of the surrounding atmosphere. 
Another striking plant, covered in silky hairs, was Eriophyton Wallichia- 
num (P. 84), with large dull magenta flowers hidden under the grey 
leaves. However, the best of all these high altitude scree plants, growing 
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at about 16,500 feet was Delphinitum Brunomanum (P. 95). (Fig. 163.) 
It favoured rather large scree among which its shoots could ramble. The 
leaves are short stalked and deeply dissected, but orbicular in outline 
A 6-inch stem carries three or four large balloon-shaped flowers, pure 
blue in colour, hairy on the outside and veined with darker blue lines. 
The spur is short and conical, adding to the inflated appearance of the 
flower, and the petal tips a brown velvet colour. However, there is a 
crowning joy to the sparkling blue flowers set among the grey lichen- 
covered scree, that is the wonderful rich oriental scent that is given off 
by the mature flowers. The Sherpas collected a bunch of these flowers 
and carned them down to the camp; they use them as an insect repellant, 
for several days we enjoyed the exotic perfume. Others have described 
it is an unpleasant smell and it is possible that the scent varies with 
different races of the plant. 

At the end of June, after the climbers had explored the upper Lang- 
tang valley, we made our way down to the Pine forests of the Trisuli 
valley once more, in an attempt to find a route to the Langtang Lirung 
from the West. We made our headquarters at the old fort of Rasua Garhi 
which guards the entrance to Nepal. It is squeezed into the bottom of 
the valley at the junction of the east and west branches of the Trisulli 
River. The grey glacial torrent thunders between perpendicular cliffs, 
for it is at this point that the river forces its way through the main range 
of the Himalaya; Rasua Garhi is at 6,000 feet and six miles away tower 
peaks of 21,000 feet. These great gorges are a characteristic feature of 
many Himalayan rivers which rise in the Tibetan plateau and cut their 
way through the main range to the plains of India. The old fort, built 
about ninety years ago to withstand a Tibetan invasion, now harbours 
a small guard of militiamen, enlisted locally. A wooden cantilever 
bridge spans the river to the path leading up the valley to Kyirong in 
‘Tibet and about 5,000 man-loads pass this outpost annually, carrying 
flour, rice, butter and salt. On the Tibetan side of the frontier there ts 
not even a sentry post to deter the traveller from straying into the ‘‘for- 
bidden”’ land. During the day time a warm breeze blows from the south 
and maintains a narrow band of blue sky above the gorge while the preci- 
pices on either side are clothed in heavy cloud. The monsoon had set 
in with determination during our last days at Langtang and the odd 
days at Rasua were a blessing for plant drying. 

From this camp we made an unsuccessful attempt to reach the 
snows of the Lirung, through steep and difhcult country in very wet 
weather. A three days march through the characteristic zones of vege- 
tation, dominated successively by Pinus Roxburghiu, Quercus semecarpi- 
folia, Abies Webtnana and Betula brought us to a smoky herdsman’s hut 
on a grassy alp. Here Primula obliqua, P. Stuartiu, P. pusilla, Meconopsis 
longipetiolata (Fig. 173). Potenullas, Swertias and the homely Marsh 
Mangold occurred in some abundance. A further climb in the mist and 
drizzle, up loose scree to a rocky wall, with cushion Saxifrages, Andro- 
saces and the brilliant blue Meconopsis horridula (P. 87) peeping from 
dry ledges, took us on to the chaotic wastes of rock debris which accumu- 
lates everywhere in these rapidly disintegrating mountains at high 
altitudes below the snow-line. We finally arrived at the first stage of our 
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journey, a milky-blue lake set among green pastures and foot high 
thickets of Rhododendron anthopogon. In the evening, as the mist cleared 
for a few minutes, we did catch a glimpse of the magnificent snow cone 
of the mountain, still many thousand feet above us, with its flutings of 
dazzling snow, and its corroded tongues of hanging glaciers. 

Three days’ march had brought us a horizontal distance of about 
six miles but we were still far from a possible route on to the mountain. 
I expected to stay here some days while the climbers tried to force a 
route round a jagged rock aréte which cut us off from the next valley, 
but they were unsuccessful and decided to return forthwith. In conse- 
quence I was only able to make a hurried collection in this interesting 
locality. I remember particularly an attractive deep blue Swertia which 
formed a loose rosette in peaty turf. It bore twenty to forty blue flowers 
each }-inch across, in a loose but almost prostrate head. Stamens, 
ovaries, peduncles were also suffused with dark blue pigmentation. 

Corydalis meifolia was frequent here among the scree. It has a loose 
head of golden flowers with brown petal tips, growing out of glaucous 
dissected leaves. 

However, my collecting was soon cut short and we returned once 
more to the tortuous track leading down through slippery Rhodo- 
dendron thickets, and leech-infested Oak forests. We lingered in these 
unpleasant damp forests no longer than necessary and in two more 
days were once again in the warm sun of Rasua Garbi. 

We now turned our attention to the Himal Ganesh group situated to 
the West of the Trisuli Gorge. This necessitated a day's journey down 
the Trisuli to Chilimegoan at 5,000 feet, an indescribably dirty village, 
huddled on a rock mound amid fields of Maize and newly planted Millet. 
A further three days’ journey once again through dripping Oak and Fir 
forests brought us to the Upper Chilime valley, at the head of which 
lay the 23,000 and 24,000 feet mountains of the Himal Ganesh. Here 
we spent two weeks in almost continuous mist and drizzle and only 
occasionally in the early morning was it sufficiently clear for us to see 
the great snow pyramid of the 24,000 feet unnamed peak which blocked 
the head of the valley. This valley (about 13,000 feet) lay higher than 
Langtang and above the Birch forest zone, in consequence the flora 
showed less variety, but by contrast there was a dense low growth of 
Juniper over the hillsides. However, extensive areas of Juniper had 
been burned, to improve the grazing, by the Tibetans who came over 
from the Kyirong Valley in the summer months. 

We made our base camp among a group of stone huts with the 
wooden roof shingles neatly stacked in the corner of each hut in anticipa- 
tion of summer occupation by herdsmen. The Chilime River cut its 
way through the rocky valley floor and the grassy slopes on each side 
were rich in Primulas, Meconopsis, Delphiniums, etc. The robust 
hairy spikes of Meconopsis discigera (P. 127) were a conspicuous feature of 
the valley (Fig.171). The flowers are about 3 inches across, of a rich dark 
purple with golden stamens, the fat buds are covered with golden hairs 
and the young capsules have a brown disc. The disc is an unusual feature 
which is shared with another species (M. torquata) and which shows 
an affinity with the capsules of the true Poppies. Two handsome species 
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of Pedicularis were common here in the turf. Pedicularis Sculleyana 
(P. 71) with a “loose billow” of cream flowers each an inch across cup- 
ping a brownish-purple keel. Each head was a foot in height and 
6 inches in diameter of twenty to thirty delicate shell-like flowers 
Another species, P. megalantha, with rich magenta flowers also formed 
striking heads of large flowers in the short turf. It is very unfortunate 
that these semi-parasites cannot be cultivated without their hosts, for they 
make a fine show of colour. Two species of Aconitum, one with dark 
blue and one with yellow flowers, and species of Parnassia, Saxifraga, 
Morina and Cremanthodium were more abundant here than in Langtang. 

The climbers once again explored the upper moraines and glaciers 
of the valley; a possible route was found up the 24,000 feet mountain 
but an icefall made the first step dangerous. They, however, climbed 
a 19,500 feet peak named Paldor which lies to the south-east of the main 
massif. ‘Throughout the monsoon period the weather was very mild and 
the absence of night frost made the snow conditions above 20,000 feet 
almost impossible for climbing. We returned by a different route to 
Chilimegaon, along an exposed switch-backed ridge, and at the end of the 
second day the mists suddenly rolled back to reveal a wide panorama 
of mountains around us, like a frozen sea thrown into a turmoil by cross 
currents. To the east across the Trisuli gorge lay the twin peak of the 
Lirung still half-hidden in a white snow cloud, and to the north lay the 
high snows of Tibet intersected by deep valleys; we could just see into 
the upper Trisuli valley and the terraced fields of Kyirong. The 
Tibetan plateau lies some way behind the main Himalaya range at this 
point, and steep valleys cut across the subsidiary ridges. ‘Io the south 
lay roll upon roll of lower hills flecked with white clouds which dis- 
appeared into a purple haze of heat, over the far-away plains of India, 
while at our backs immense cumulus clouds towered thousands of feet 
into the air above the high peaks of the Ganesh. It was very rarely that 
we were vouchsafed such a magnificent and extensive view in this country 
of mists and rain. 

By August we were once again at our old camp at Langtang village 
Many changes had taken place during the intervening month. Tall 
Docks and yellow Balsams lined the stream sides. The long meadow 
grass was now bright with Aster, Lotus, Parnassia, Saxifraga and 
Notholirion macrophyllum. Ground Orchids such as the green Her- 
minium (Musk Orchids), the pink spikes of Satyrium nepalense, and the 
pink and white spirals of Spiranthes were also conspicuous. The 
women and children were now harvesting the Wheat and Barley, by the 
simple process of walking through the fields and pulling off the ears by 
hand. Threshing with the flail was also in progress and on sunny 
mornings one could hear the rhythmic beat of the flail echoing across the 
valley from rock wall to rock wall. The Buckwheat was turning a rich 
autumnal red. Much of my time was now spent collecting birds, as the 
gun and cartridges had at last arrived after many delays, but the last week 
of August and the first of September were spent seed collecting. It was 
obviously too carly in the year for an extensive collection but | was able 
to get a small quantity of seed of some Primulas, Meconopsis, Legumi- 
nosae and Compositae; even in these cases it was a question of selecting 
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only the ripened capsules. Gentians, Delphiniums, Monkshoods, 
Saxifrages, Cyananthuses, Rhododendrons were in many cases still in 
flower and at least another month would have to pass before seed was 
ready for gathering. 

The last days at Langtang were spent in feverish activity drying and 
cleaning seed, packing the last herbarium specimens in specially pro- 
vided wooden boxes and filling and packing bird skins. The other 
members of the party had already left the valley and so on September 10, 
in company with the Nepalese Lieutenant, a Sherpa, a skinner and six 
coolies, I started on an eight-day march over the 18,500 feet Ganga La 
pass into the headwaters of the Kosi river. The watershed separating 
the Kosi from the Trisuli rivers lies along the Gosainkund ridge and 
the ridge imrhediately to the East of this was the shortest route to 
Katmandu. A gradual descent took us once again through the succes- 
sive zones of vegetation to the terraced hills of the Lower Malemchi 
Khola, amid Maize and Rice, ripe for the autumn harvesting. A 
further climb over the Sheopuri hills brought us down to the fertile, 
prosperous valley of Nepal where we were able to indulge in a few days 
of civilized life before returning to England. 

In conclusion I should like to thank all those who made it possible 
for me to participate in this unique journey, which I have described so 
briefly; in particular I should like to thank DR. G. TAYLOR, MAJOR H. W. 
TILMAN, the Governing Body of Charterhouse and the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


SOME FAMOUS IRISH GARDENS 


G. S. Thomas 
PART II 


HE following morning I went to Glasnevin Botanic Garden, just out 
Tor the City, and it was good to find it in such good order and the 
wonderful collection of plants there so little altered. I unfortunately had 
to go round alone, as MR. WALSH was out, but my tour was amply repaid. 
From sixteen acres purchased in 1790 the garden now has grown to 
forty-seven acres and is packed full with trees and shrubs and plants, 
many tender species being grown under glass. The Deutzias were in 
full bloom and D. purpurascens, D. globosa, and D. kalmiaeflora among 
others were particularly good. The garden is sadly cramped but bed 
after bed of good things along the winding walks contained interesting 
collections. Bees were busy on Ptelea tsophylla and several species of 
Pittosporum were showing their plum-coloured starry blossoms. The 
Conifer collection was just at its best, for the young foliage brilliantly 
lit up the golden and glaucous varieties. ‘The magnificent specimen of 
Cedrus atlantica glauca pendula, sharply contrasted by the typical blue 
type behind, was a remarkable sight. 

The double herbaceous borders contained some unusual plants and 
amongst them I remember the bright yellow Onion, Adium Moly, and 
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Hedysarum coronarium. The rock garden was full of interest, fine groups 
of Cypripedtum Reginae (C. spectabile) (Fig. 169), Roscoea cautleoides 
‘Bee's Dwarf,’ Erodium alpinum, Aphyllanthes monspelhensis, Pimelias 
etc. were all in flower, and a good plant of the rare Gentianaceae member, 
Clintonia Andrews, was showing its rich mahogany blooms above broad 
foliage. It was a pleasure, too, to wander through the beds devoted each 
to a botanical family and to catch snatches of botanical conversation from 
fresh-minded youngsters who flocked in while I was there: Trinity 
College undoubtedly has some keen students! 

On the little peninsula just north of Dublin lies Howth Castle, the 
home of MR. T. J. GAISPORD ST. LAWRENCE, standing on rising ground, 
and approached by an avenue of Irish Yews set in a wide grass verge 
MR. JAMES RUSSELL, the manager of the demesne, kindly met me and 
later provided me with MR. DONOVAN as a guide to explore the Hill, and 
I was most grateful for being permitted to interrupt their Sunday alter- 
noon. In the forecourt of this tall, grey, ancient and battlemented 
building is a tree stump and crown of branches surrounded by masonry. 
It is an English Elm and was planted in 1585. Contained in the angle 
created by the road and the drive lies an area surrounded by two Beech 
hedges, cach 27 feet high and about 16 feet through the base, tapering 
upwards to a rounded top. A grass path runs between them. These 
hedges were planted early in the seventeenth century, MR. RUSSELL told 
me, and their splendid condition and smooth sides are a great tribute to 
those who tend them, and provide a good background to the several fine 
shrubs about them, notably a very fine Cornus Aousa and C. macro- 
phylla, both of which were in flower. 

On the south side of the Castle are many sun-loving shrubs, a fine 
Banksian Rose of the double yellow variety, Mandevilla suaveolens, 
Solanum jasminoides, Salvia Greggu, Lomcera Tellmanniana, Myrties 
and a good large rounded bush of Pittosporum Tobira; this particular 
specimen had leaves edged with pale yellow and the contrast of green and 
yellow and the maroon flowers was very telling against the grey walls. 
A projecting wal! on the west end of the building nurses a little enclosed 
formal garden reached through a heavy door and a vivid scene meets the 
eye. The area is intersected with flagged paths and a glorious mixture 
of homely flowers and a few shrubs give a long display of colour. Here 
were Nepeta, Lavender and Rosemary, Delphiniums, Peonies, /muda 
Roylet and Geranium thericum, Agapanthus, and under the shade of a 
large Buddleia Colville:, the rare Bergemia cihata. ‘Two fine foliage plants 
noted were Cynara Scolymus, the Globe Artichoke, and Metanthus 
major, a mound of large, pinnate, toothed leaves in soft sage green, the 
plant covering 8 feet square of ground and rising to 4 or 5 feet in height. 
In late summer this produces spires of beetroot-coloured flowers. On 
the walls were Fuchsias of the magellanica type, up to 12 feet high, 
and Hydrangea petiolaris in full flower on the wall. 

Beyond this charming enclosure there is a Paulownia imperialis, and 
a very pleasing and restrained planting of shrubs in simple borders, and 
some specimen trees lead to a small lake. 

The south front commands a view across a wide lawn terminated by 
trees at each end, which frame the distant landscape. Beyond gently 
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rising meadows is a hill about 150 feet high called the “Muck Rock.” 
The lower part of this long promontory is shrouded with trees, but 
the top, rising above them, is covered with the rosy mauve of Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum. At that distance it might have been taken for heather, 
so smooth and solid was the colour. 

We set off along the footpath across the meadows, soon entering a 
lengthy spinney of native trees and some flowering Cherries. After 
many minutes’ walk I felt we must be getting near to the foot of the 
northern escarpment, and suddenly we reached a clearing under arched 
Beeches. I cannot do justice to the splendour before us; the steep slope 
of the hill, at an angle of less than 45°, was a sheet of colour from the 
lush grass on which we were standing up and up for a hundred feet— 
dome upon dome of brilliant Rhododendrons many 15 feet high and 
wide, from white to pink and mauve, purple, carmine and scarlet, veiled 
here and there with a slender Larch or leaning Oak. Above these we 
could see the lower portion of the ponticums; the top of the hill was 
out of sight. Being a north slope the light met us from over the hill 
and lit every flower with an enhanced brilliance, and the plants them- 
selves were thriving exceptionally because of that cool slope. (Fig. 167.) 

Strangely enough the rock is a limestone but the peat covering all 
but the crown is rich and deep, and is kept permanently moist by the 
sea mist, known locally as “Lord Howth’s nightcap.” The plantings 
were started after 1850 and have been continued at intervals ever since. 

Many old friends among the hardy hybrids were there, and later 
plantings include some of the yellow species and others of newer colours 
and a very noteworthy specimen was R. Edgeworthit which MR. RUSSELL 
tells me is over thirty years old and flowers regularly. R. Thomsoniu, 
and R. ‘Victorianum’ were also present in grand specimens. Stretching 
along the damp soil at the foot were more Rhododendrons, ‘Tree Ferns 
and Primula helodoxa lighting the way to a cromlech hidden amongst 
the trees, the top stone of which is reputed to weigh 70 tons. 

Many walks lead one to the top; winding this way and that and inter- 
secting, yet ever going upwards. We stopped now and again to take 
breath at vantage points from which fresh views are provided either 
down or along the massed colour. Eventually we left the hybrid sorts 
and reached the ponticums; this natural and pure generation goes ever 
upwards, the paths in many parts being through dark tunnels of inter- 
lacing stems with a canopy of leaves and flowers above, but the very top 
of the hill is bare rock and short sward. The view from here over the 
steeply falling carpet of colour down to the tree tops, across the meadows 
to Howth Castle nestling amongst its belt of trees, and then to the sea 
and Lambay Island, is one of rare beauty. 

My next call took me many miles south, through glorious country 
with ranges of Ireland's softly moulded mountains first on one side and 
then on the other, past Cashel and Cahir, to Annesgrove, Castletown- 
roche. Both this and Glasnevin have some lime in the soil, which, need- 
less to say has a profound effect on the vegetation. Annesgrove is a 
remarkable garden on several levels and MR. R. GROVE ANNESLEY has 
made full use of the natural scenery. 

The long roadway through the estate brings one to the very homely 
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picture of the wide drive before the square and comfortable old Georgian 
house, and on the left a lawn sloping upwards, curtained at the sides 
with typical parkland trees, Copper Beeches, Elms, some huge Rhododen- 
dron ponticum covered with mauve blooms and a young Cedar to hand 
beauty down the years. On the house walls are Actimidia chinensis and 
Kolomikta, Schizandra rubriflora and Clematis Armand‘ App\e Blossom’ 
and at the back is a plant of the rare old Noisette Rose ‘Champney’s 
Pink Cluster.’ 

Following the drive past the house one goes through a grove of 
stately Beeches, and has a softly lit view over the river deep below, 
where grey-leaved Willows (Salix alba argentea) have been freely 
planted; their feathery, silvery tops stand out in a remarkable way 
amongst the green and varied vegetation. On the left of the drive was a 
specimen of Cornus Kousa chinensis and another of C. controversa varie- 
gata just at its best and showing the light beauty of its white variegated 
foliage, tier upon tier, up to some 25 feet. These two Cornus varieties 
were in nearly every garden I visited but MR. ANNESLEY’S specimen of 
the latter was the most stately I saw; it is unfortunate that this tree is so 
difficult to propagate for it is a plant of the greatest beauty, and lacks 
the bizarre effect of most variegated shrubs. 

Passing through a door set deeply in a wall we entered a charming 
garden on higher ground in part devoted to an informal grouping of 
handsome plants—Rogersias, Primulas, Meconopsis, Lobelia /axtflora 
angustifolia (Cavanillesu), and L. Tupa, in a reck and water setting, 
amongst Cherries and compact flowering shrubs, with something fresh 
at every turn. The rest of the area is given to lawns and formal planting 
and very fine was the promise of the double herbaceous borders and 
large groups of good Lilies. Lilium monadelphum and forms were looking 
well in old-established clumps, their light canary yellow showing afar 
against the dark green of the hedges. The main cross-vista is enhanced 
by rows of round beds connected by long borders of raked earth; this 
was a “new” type of gardening for my travels, and the rich filling of 
Pansies and Sweet Williams very suitably decorated this period piece. 
Crossing this one mounts to a summer-house and across the lawn were 
seen splendid spikes of the new Pacific Strain of Delphiniums. 

I began to feel that I was in a richly endowed garden, but we had 
only just begun. We left the walled garden and went down the steep 
side of the river valley, looking up at the yellow Genista cinerea, hanging 
over the purple Geranium ibericum; trying to count the showy clusters 
of flowers on Stranvaesia Vilmorimana; looking up at hundreds of 
blooms on Magnoka sinensis, those waxen white inverted saucers beset 
with maroon centres, Then again, Styrax Obassia and Deutzia Wilsonae 
were in full bloom, and Kalmias were in bud. This rich planting along 
the deep sloping soil of the meadow was carried to the very edge of the 
limy river, whose banks are planted with great clumps of Japanese and 
Siberian Irises, Funkias, Hemerocallis, Peltiphyllum (Saxifraga) pelta- 
tum, Rodgersias, Libertia formosa and Arum Lilies. Primulas by the 
hundred including a veritable forest of P. helodoxa were there in many 
places, seeding themselves. Also theroughly at home and sowing itself 
was Lysichiton americanum, the hardy yellow Arum whose great broad 
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leaves, up to 5 feet high at the time of my visit, added their lustrous green 
to this complexity of textures, enriched by the giant metallic green 
swords of Phormiums, the carved filigree of two noble ferns (Lomaria 
antarctica and the Royal Fern Osmunda regalis), mighty Gunneras and 
whispering graceful Rushes. 

The River Aubeg, the rippling foil to all this variety, forms several 
islands as it winds through the property, deep in its bed between the 
grey cliffs, hung with ivy. Little did EDMUND SPENSER, writing his 
“Faerie Queen” in honour of GLORIANA along what he called “The 
gentle Mulla,’ dream of the richness that would one day be gathered 
from all over the world to grace these banks! 

Our last hours together were spent in looking at two varied plantings 
of Rhododendrons, for MR. ANNESLEY was fortunate in discovering that 
he had two pre-historic river deltas of gravel overlaying his naturally 
limy soil, which have made ideal homes for these shrubs. Interplanted 
with such good things as Magnolia obovata (hypoleuca), Embothriums, 
Oxydendron, Nothotagus and Maples, Rhododendrons of all types 
thrive, in a natural woodland setting. RR. ‘Lady Bessborough,’ remark- 
able Aeysw with its narrow orange tubes and projecting stamens, tri- 
florums in all colours, mauve and grey oreotrephes, Griersonianum and 
many of its hybrids, Atiense, haematodes were all in flower, but most 
vivid in my memory remains 2. cinnabarinum in a particularly vivid 
orange form, giving a strong contrast to the young foliage of glaucous 
blue. R. Wardu, croceum, and the large leaved Falconeri and grande, 
fuleum and Thomsonu gave beauty with their lovely foliage, while 
beneath, Kurume Azaleas are grouped. The sudden contrast of soil is 
specially noticed in the Hydrangeas which here develop a vivid blue, 
while near the house they remain pink. I left the garden when we could 
see no more and drove out through another drive lined with a collection 
of stately Abies, Piceas, Cedars, and Douglas Firs. 

I arrived back in Dublin the next day in time to call at Willbrook 
House, Rathfarnham, the home of SIR FREDERICK AND LADY MOORE. 
SIR FREDERICK has now alas! passed on, leaving with us many finé plants 
and trees both here and at Glasnevin, and a horticultural record of 
indelible memory. ‘This quiet and homely place of two or three acres, 
on slightly limy soil lies just off the busy road and ts approached by a 
short drive planted with a varied collection of trees, amongst which I 
well remember the Coral-bark Maple* (‘Sango Kaku’) Podocarpus 
nulngena, Prunus yedoensis, the tall, tapering, Silver Pear (Pyrus salici- 
folia, not the weeping form more usually seen), Nothofagus Dombeyi and 
antarctica, Alnes nolilis and magnifica, all young vigorous specimens in 
the best of health and like the rest of the garden treasures, planted 
mostly after 1925. A graceful young Picea Breweriana, hung to the 
ground with its grey-green tresses, P. Omortka, and a collection of 
Magnolias including M. Watsom—scenting the air with its rich per- 
fume-—salicifolia, Delavayi and others, Viburnum grandiflorum 13 feet 
across, Hamamelis, and Salix Fargesti, noted for its brilliant winter 
buds, are also in this gathering. The view between two venerable 


® This is the plant which received an A.M. when shown on February 14th, 1950. 
It is described on p. 334 
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Beeches of the smooth lawn, with the evening light on the rounded low 
forms of Japanese Maples on the far side also lives with me. Nearby a 
specimen of Jasminum Parkeri 3 by 4 feet is in full vigour on the rock 
garden. Another great Beech has been underpianted with a collection 
of grey-leaved herbaceous plants and shrubs; considering that the Beech 
takes surface moisture and wards off the rain, and that the aspect is full 
south, it is an admirable solution for such a drought-ridden spot. The 
planting includes Senecio laxifolius, S. Cineraria, Phiomis, Artemisia 
pyramidalis, A. Stelleriana, Centaurea Clementinae, Convoloulus 
Cneorum and Santolina Chamaecyparissus. A small rocky bed is given 
mainly to a great carpet of Dryas octopetala, all from an original root 
collected in the mountains in Dublin County. 

Not far away were fine shrubs of Scots Roses and the rare Rose 
called dianthiflora, so like the Grootendorst rugosa Roses, but not their 
forerunner, also the ‘Rose d'Amour’ (R. crrginiana plena), R. Ecae and 
the true double type of RX. xanthina itself (known also as R. Siingeri). Tree 
Peonies ‘Souv. de Maxime Cornu’ and ‘l'Esperance’ guard the entrance 
to a grass walk back to the drive, where, in the partial shade, Rosa 
Farreri and Hilhert were covered with bloom; here also was LADY 
MOORE'S special plant of ‘Souv. de St. Anne's, a single type of the old 
Bourbon Rose ‘Souv. de la Malmaison.’ This occurred as a sport from 
the original in the garden of the late LADY ARDILAUN at St. Anne’s, Co. 
Dublin. 

On the south side of the house are sunny borders containing 
Amarylls Ackermann, Rosa mirifica, and a notable specimen of Carpen- 
taria califormca, some 7 feet high and wide. This was grown, LADY 
MOORE told me, from seed from the late MR. EDWARD WOODALL’S garden 
at Nice; the flowers are very large, borne usually in fours, and have an 
extra petal or two. Around the kitchen garden are flower borders con- 
taining herbaceous plants of unusual quality; I remember particularly 
the huge clumps of the rich magenta black-eyed Geranium armenum; 
Senecio doromctfolius, noble-leaved Bergenias (Megasea Saxifrages) and 
Hostas; Liles, Heucheras, Aster Forrestti, Camassias, and Peony 
species and hybrids; on the walls around were the silvery seed heads ot 
Clematis macrepetala; Stauntoria hexaphylla, Ceanothus, Abeliophyllum 
distichum, Ribes laurifolia, etc. Away across the meadow a marginal 
walk includes more good shrubs and a remarkable selection of Scots 
Roses in all colours; in particular the rich plum-coloured variety with 
reverse of hlac-grey, attributed to Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Near the historic little village of Kells, north of Dublin, lies the 
Headfort estate. Here again the weather was kind and LORD HEADFORT 
spent many hours taking me round the magnificent collection of trees 
and shrubs mostly gathered together by his father. ‘The south prospect 
from the mansion looks over a unique semicircular grass parterre; it 1s 
intersected by gravel paths, punctuated by a remarkable series of clipped 
Yews, and bounded by a castellated hedge. (Fig. 165.) From the severe 
formality broken up in this arresting way the eye travels over mch park- 
land, set with scattered trees, and in the middle distance one sees the tops 
of the notable collection of Conifers on the island. At the right extremity 
of the terrace is a thicket of Thuja plicata; on closer acquaintance one finds 
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it to be a self-layered forest of stems all from one original root. On the 
left the drive leads along borders of Roses and shrubs and herbaceous 
plants to a grouping of Rhododendrons amongst which I vividly re- 
member a grand specimen of R. orbiculare about 11 feet high and 13 feet 
wide; also Lindera Benzoin, Cercidiphyllum, Styrax japomica, and 
incidentals like Arisaema erubescens, a stately arrow-leaved Arum of some 
4 feet hooding its spadices with rich brown spathes. A short car journey 
over the meadows brought us to the island; it stands in the midst of a 
lake or wide part of the River Blackwater, and its sheltered lowland 
conditions and rich alluvial soil have given rise to some prodigious 
growth amongst the Conifers and interesting trees and shrubs planted 
between about 1880 and 1935. The trees are unimpaired by the neglect 
of the war years and we spent some hours walking under immense 
Douglas Firs and Abies grandis, Wellingtonias and Redwoods, Pinus 
radiata and Cupressus macrocarpa. There were some particularly fine 
Picea Omorika, and Abies grandis had grown over 3 feet per year in some 
places. Less well-known kinds include Tsuga heterophylla, to my mind 
one of the most beautiful of all Conifers; Pius patula, Ayacahuite, 
Montezumae, Abies George and Veitchi, also Widdringtonias, and 
Dacrydiums. In short, this is a Pinetum of very great importance and 
interest; scenically it is nothing short of inspiring—the great Conifers 
tower above all else and it is an education to go round and see the trees 
in what must be their natural vigour. 

This island is by no means given entirely to Conifers; we were 
fortunate in finding Fraxinus Paxiana in flower, perhaps the most 
ornamental flowering Ash, well covered within its grey-white foamy 
flowers; Sorbus Folgneri, the most graceful of the Whitebeams in its best 
form with narrow leaves, glaucous beneath, and arching growth. Rosa 
Moyesu had reached some 12 feet and we walked under its filigree foliage, 
starred with blood-red blooms against the blue sky; Staphylea holocarpa 
rosea and Malus yunnanensis, | remember too, and I was particularly 
interested to see Helleborus corsicus happily naturalized under a Douglas 
Fir. 

The surrounding estate is luxuriantly wooded and in selected spots 
plantings of Rhododendrons have been made and every now and again 
some tresh Conifer rears itself up through the superb native Sycamores, 
Beeches, Oaks, Ashes and Hornbeams. 

On the other side of the house lies a large walled garden with rows of 
Wellingtonias and Irish Yews, and specimens of Conifers and deciduous 
trees. Several excellent Magnolias were there: M. Vettcha 30 feet 
high and wide, 4/. Dawsoniana ot equal width and 20 feet high, M. 
grandiflora and salictfolia; Davidia involucrata, Nothofagus Dombey:, 
and Liriodendron chinensis. Great contrast of foliage is provided by 
these broad-leaved trees and wide clumps of Phormiwm tenax against the 
Conifers Noted specimens include Libocedrus chilensis, Pinus parviflora 
glauca, Cupressus Duclouxu (40 feet), C. formosenss, C. Lawsoniana 
Headfortu, Tsuga Sieboldu, Arthrotaxis cupressoides (25 feet), and the 
rich green Podocarpus chilina (20 feet). 

Beyond are the greenhouses and nursery area, where an ancient Yew 
hedge, arched and cumulous shaped with wayward age, leads one to a 
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little garden house where records of the garden's successes are kept, 
and signatures and photographs of visitors are to be seen. 

The next day I left lreland after a period of mostly glorious weather 
and intense enjoyment at all the beautiful places and country that I saw 
and I should like to place on record here the very great kindness which 
was shown to me by the many enthusiasts whom it was my privilege to 
meet, and who gave me so much hospitality. With so much before me 
I had to fit in visits when and where I could and it is my regret that there 
were so many great gardens which I could not visit owing to the distances 
involved and lack of time 

I have been asked several times which of all the gardens | saw did 

I consider the finest; an inevitable question perhaps, and one which 
might seem an easy task. Apart from the consideration of mere size 
I could not give an answer. On looking back at them one is struck how 
each of the larger places has approximately the same main features 
the immediate house surrounds, terraces, etc.; the walled, or formal 
part; and the free plantings of trees and shrubs—but that each feature, 
having been moulded by a different mind and in different natural set- 
tings (in respect of soil, aspect and altitude) ts in no two gardens alike 
And so my memory chiefly speaks to me of the landscape planting at 
Rowallane, where Mk. MOORE has suited the plants to the landscape and 
welded them into a harmonious whole; the magnificence of the specimens 
at Castlewellan; LADY LONDONDeRRY's catholic taste in plants coupled 
with richness of design and ornament. Then in the South the imposing 
of man's firm design upon nature at splendid Powerscourt; the satis- 
tying homely beauty of Miss RIALL's quiet formal garden; Mount Usher, 
where one of the finest collections of hard wooded subjects in these 
islands finds a beautiful and congenial home; the National garden at 
Glasnevin, an inspiration in almost every aspect of horticulture; Howth 
Castle and its curtain of Rhododendrons; the silver tops of the willows 
in the river valley at Annesgrove and the “home” feeling in the walled 
yarden; the store of knowledge and selection at Willbrook, and the 
monumental Arboretum at Headfort. Each in its way is supreme in its 
kind, and lest it should be thought that I was only impressed by the 
greater places let me also state that the three smaller gardens, their keen 
owners and interesting plants, remain just as firmly in my mind. 

The tradition of gardening in these tslands—for in horticulture, at 
least, | think I may say that the tradition and skill are one throughout 
the four nations —is worthily upheld in Ireland. The war did not hit 
the owners so hard even in Northern Ireland as it did over here, and 
I found the upkeep in general to be of a very high order, and it is I am 
sure the hope of everyone that conditions over in Ireland may enable 
these great and inspiring places to remain so. Inevitably it is the 
gardens or areas where nature is governed most strongly that most 
quickly suffer trom lack of attention. Coarse weeds and even trees seed 
into cracks of masonry and paving with dire results; coarse grass grows 
where smooth lawn and trim beds were and gravel paths become a weed- 
strewn disgrace. An army of gardeners is needed for renovation and 
upkeep, and such remedies are, in present conditions, no longer possible. 

But let us not despair, for in these islands we can have a rich and varied 
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beauty from the innumerable wild trees and shrubs introduced during 
the last century or so, and plantings on a big scale are possible with 
very little labour as at Howth and Headfort. Furthermore, I would say 
that such plantings, where the eye ceases to worry over weeds in beds 
and borders, may do incalculable good to minds of men, carrying the eve 
aloft in refreshment and recreation; and in planting for posterity, much 
satisfaction can be gained, to the permanent enrichment of our countries. 


PEACOCK MORAEAS 
T. T. Barnard 


Y collection of Moraeas dates from an August afternoon in 1926 
M. hen, shortly after my arrival in South Africa, I found the blue 
M. tripetala and the dwarf orange M. papilionacea flowering together 
by the roadside some few miles out of Cape Town. For the next eight 
years | collected and cultivated Cape Iridaceae and especially Moraeas 
and the scented Gladioli. My collecting area was confined to a radius 
of approximately 100 miles from Cape Town and my collecting time to 
short or long week-ends. As my interest strayed from year to year to 
Watsonias, Geissorhizas, Homerias and Aristeas, I cannot claim to have 
made anything like a complete collection of any genus. When in 
February 1933 I returned to England, I brought the bulk of my collec- 
tion of Cape Iridaceae with me. They found a temporary home in a 
garden on the Bargate sands near Godalming and in the following 
Autumn they were moved down to Dorset. Here I had constructed two 
small greenhouses and in these the collection has survived with very 
few additions but innumerable subtractions for the last sixteen years. 
The collection to-day consists only of the Peacock Moraeas and the 
scented Gladioli. Pressure of space and the war years led me to discard 
from the greenhouses all the fugacious flowered Moraeas and all the 
other genera. The early months of 1940, mice, weeds and wartime 
neglect have exterminated almost all the plantings of Cape Bulbs that 
I made outside. 

But in one greenhouse, the scented Gladioli continue their struggle 
against dry rot and the other diseases to which this most desirable genus 
seems particularly prone; and in the other house, the Moraeas flower 
and increase and provide for five or six weeks the maximum of floral 
splendour for the minimum of trouble. There does not seem to me 
any difficulty about the cultivation of these “Cape Bulbs.” But I have 
no doubt that my success with them here is due mainly to my know- 
ledge of their home conditions and that in designing two greenhouses 
for their cultivation in this country, I made a few lucky guesses as to 
what would suit them and myself best. The houses are about 26 feet 
long with a ridge roof and are sited North and South—and with both 
top and side ventilation, running the whole length on each side. A 
central concrete path is flanked by two raised beds about 2 feet 6 inches 
wide. These beds are filled with a gritty sterilized soil on top of a layer 
of rubble drainage. | am sure that a fairly wide range of soil mixtures 
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can be used for Cape Bulbs—but the mixture should be neutral to sub- 
acid and the texture open enough to give sharp drainage but not so 
sharp that it will dry out during cold spells when watering is impossible. 
Corms are planted in a layer of sand, set closely in rows about 5 inches 
apart, that is, wide enough to get a hand or a nozzle of a watering can 
between them. Corms of Moraeas should be lifted and replanted at 
least every three years. This should be done in August so that the beds 
are ready for their first soaking about the middle of September. From 
then on the plants must be kept growing steadily until flowering time 
(March-April), after which they can be dried off fairly rapidly; and when 
the seed has been collected the plants can be left alone with full top ventila- 
tion to bake throughout the Summer until replanting or restarting is due. 

My greenhouses were provided with pipe heat originally, but for the 
last nine years-—and this includes the severe Winter of 1947—they have 
had no heat at all. Grown in beds in a greenhouse with adequate venti- 
lation control, they are better without heat. I see no reason why in the 
South of England they should not be grown—-though with rather more 
trouble perhaps—in cold frames. They will, I believe, tolerate a wide 
range of growing conditions and there are only two things of which I 
am certain: Peacock Moracas cannot be grown satisfactorily out of doors 
even in the most favoured situations and they cannot be grown satis- 
factorily in pots in a heated greenhouse among other plants and crops. 
For the successful cultivation of the less domesticated Cape Bulbs a 
special house is required for plants that enjoy a Mediterranean climate, 
where they can be kept growing throughout the Winter and abandoned 
to bake throughout the Summer. There is no reason to confine such a 
house to Cape Bulbs or the flowering season to a six weeks’ display. 
With some variation of soil to suit the sand, the lime and peat lovers, 
a wide range of Mediterranean, Cape and Californian Bulbs can be 
grown in such a house. | find my house and house treatment suit many 
Palestine plants, Oncocyclus Irises and other Iris, Tulip and Crocus 
species, etc. And it should be possible to have some flowers from 
November to May, even if the house is confined to Cape Bulbs. This 
fascinating group of plants, whose portraits fill the early volumes of the 
Botanical Magazine will not be seen again in this country unless a few 
enthusiasts are prepared to build or convert a greenhouse for their 
cultivation. They only demand two things—a little attention to protect 
them from the extremes of their Winter growing season, September- 
March, and to be left severely alone in the soil to bake throughout the 
Summer, May- August 

‘Those are the two essentials. Soil composition and the control of 
temperature and moisture depend within fairly wide limits on the con- 
venmence of the individual grower and the site where they are grown; 
and protection from greenfly, red spider, woodlice, etc., is normal 
greenhouse routine. In summary, my advice to any would-be grower 
of Moraeas is: plant them under glass, start them early, do not coddle 
them and hope for the best. 

M. cillosa and all its varieties and hybrids have to be grown in 
separate plots bounded by slates sunk § to 6 inches into the ground, 
because this species increases by corms formed on lateral stolons several 
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inches from the parent corm, and without an impermeable barrier it is 
impossible to keep the varieties apart. All my Moraeas, therefore, are 
grown in slate~-bounded plots and a short description of some of the main 
plots will give the best summary of the collection as it exists to-day 

Old M. villosa mixture. This is the greatly reduced remnant of the 
numerous “‘villosa” varieties that I collected from different local 
colonies between Cape Town and the northern limits of the Ceres 
plateau. Many of these were thin in petal and washy in colour and 
during the course of years have been discarded. There survive a few 
of the originals and a certain number of seedlings raised here. 

Some half-dozen plots of special villosa varieties have been retained. 
They include the very distinct dwarf variety from the hill behind De 
Grendel House, near Milnerton, the nearest to Cape Town of my 
“villosa’”’ sites, and three very distinct forms from the Picquetberg 
District, a small-flowered blue-lilac, a tall rosy lilac with the “eye” 
reduced to a small black spot and a very startling hot magenta with a 
royal blue “eye,” also from Picquetberg, which has given some nice 
hybrid seedlings especially with M. glaucopis the Peacock Ins of the 
Dutch Catalogues. 

The best purple ‘‘villosas.’’ This large plot contains several 
hundred corms of about twelve seedling forms, that have a long history. 
They came originally from a famous private collection that was pre- 
sented to Kirstenbosch Gardens about 1929. The collection contained 
some magnificent varieties. Alas, it has long ago disappeared from 
Kirstenbosch! But I took—PproressoR COMPTON always maintains I 
stole—some surplus seed in 1932 and this was raised for me by my 
friend MISS STANFORD and about half the resulting seedlings were sent 
to me after my return to England. Among them were these “best 
purples” which are stiffer in the petal, more perfectly shaped and more 
intensely coloured than any of my own “‘villosas.”’ 

M. pavonia. My small surviving stock of this Moraea all came from 
Thunberg’s type site by the old ford across the Berg River on the 
borders of the Picquetberg District. The colours vary from yellow to 
chrome orange always with a royal blue eye. It is far surpassed by its 
variety ‘magnifica’ (Fig. 154) which is shorter in the stem but with 
larger flowers of an intense chrome orange. I had heard of the existence 
of this variety but I never found it in flower. In late September 1933 
after the M. pavonia were over I was collecting further down the Berg 
River and found four or five new colonies of the species in seed from 
each of which I took half a dozen corms. None of these flowered until 
1937 but among them were a few of this extra fine variety. 

M. pavonmia hybrids. A mixed lot of yellow orange and buff forms 
of M. villosa « M. pavomia of varied origin, some being from the 
Kirstenbosch collection, some from MISS STANFORD and some of my own 
raising; a few are probably derived from the other orange-flowered 
species M. tulbaghensis 2 much less showy and less desirable species 
than M. pavonia. 

M. gigandra. My first examples of the white type of this species 
were given to me by MRS. BOLUS in 1928. I received others later from 
my friend Mrs. stirF of Picquetberg. I only once saw it in flower in 
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its native habitat and that on a farm s-here it was quite rightly strictly 
preserved. But I received seed from these plants and | have raised 
others here since and a large number of inevitable hybrids. 

VW. gigandra var. purpurea. | collected a few corms of three slightly 
different varieties of this beautiful plant and I received others trom 
private collections. Of two large batches of seedlings raised here at 
least 80 per cent. were hybrids and my stock of pure var. purpurea has 
always been very limited 

VW. gigandra hybrids. Some of these are very lovely, especially 
perhaps the crosses between M. pavonia and the white type which have 
given large flowered forms in orange salmon and deep yellow with the 
pavoma royal blue eye. Large numbers of vrllosa crosses with the purpk 
variety are also all nice plants. The only failures have been the crosses 
between the type and the purple variety which are all washy lilacs and 
with the persistence of the unwanted, keep on cropping up among 
their betters 

1 harvest a fair amount of seed every year and though | have only 
sown small quantities myself I have distributed several million [ sup- 
pose, but always with the proviso that I cannot guarantee the results 
All my Moraeas flower at about the same time and on fine days the house 
is humming with flies and bees—the latter, especially the humbles, 
doing more damage than good. 

The raising of new varieties from seed is rather a long process, three 
to four years. My collection to-day though it contains fewer varieties, 
is a8 Numerous as it ever was, and only two or three small plots can be 
reserved for seedlings coming on. I have preferred in recent vears to 
devote the available space to larger stocks of selected kinds rather than to 
small lots of every possible species and variety. There have been very 
few additions during the last ten years and the collection that began as 
a botanical one, must now be regarded as horticultural and mainly com- 
posed of garden hybrids and seedlings. The Peacock Moraeas, derived 
as they are from some five or six species all of which are very variable 
in their native areas, owe their chief appeal to the endless combination 
of colours that they exhibit. Hybridization has added considerably to 
the range of form and colour and I hope that there ts a future for these 
hybrid Moraeas in those countries, including their own South Africa, 
where they can be grown in the open; and here in England although their 
cultivation must be confined to the few enthusiasts who are prepared to 
give them the greenhouse protection that they demand and I think 


deserve. 


NINETY YEARS A GARDENER 
CAPTAIN W. S. C. PINWILL OF TREHANE 
Rt. Rev. J. W. Hunkin, D.D., Bishop of Truro 


He traveller who looks out of the carriage window in a British 
Railways’ train between Truro and Probus halt will see a little 
building which may arouse his curiosity. It is situated in a tiny wood 
on the North side of the line not far to the East of the bridge whereby 
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the railway crosses the lane which runs from Tresillian to St. Erme. It 
is a little pleasure-house, very ecclesiastical in appearance, with a 
window displaying family arms in stained glass, and an inscription: 
W.S. ob. 1861. This refers to the REVD. WILLIAM STACKHOUSE, some- 
time Vicar of Modbury in Devonshire, who succeeded to the family 
estate and came to live at Trehane. A window in the South Aisle of 
Probus Church was erected to his memory “by his sorrowing daughters” 
The eldest of these, Sarah, married the REvD. W. J. PINWILL, Vicar of 
Horley and Hornton, Oxfordshire, and their eldest son, WILLIAM 
STACKHOUSE CHURCH PINWILL, inherited Trehane on the death of his 
grandfather in 1861. He was then thirty years of age and was serving 
in the 27th Foot, the rst Batt. Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. In 1854, in 
the early days of the Crimean War, he was posted with his regiment to 
India and the East. Here he made a collection of butterflies which he 
subsequently presented to the Zoological Department of the British 
Museum. It was the most complete collection of butterflies received up 
to that date from Malacca and Penang. He sent also a large and rare 
collection of Indian birds to the South Kensington Museum in 1876. 

On his retirement, with the rank of Captain, he settled at Trehane 
and devoted himself to gardening for the next 60 years. He was, indeed, 
a born gardener, and it is recorded that at the age of five he was highly 
incensed that the goose feathers which he had planted in a pot would 
not grow into geese. 

When CAPTAIN PINWILL settled at Trehane THE HON. JOHN TOWNS- 
HEND BOSCAWEN, brother of the sixth viscoUNT FALMOUTH, had been 
Rector of Lamorran twelve years. He also was a very remarkable 
gardener, and the two men became great friends. They both worked 
incessantly in their gardens with their own hands. When the Rector 
was in his gardening clothes, as on week days he generally was, he 
would hide himself away if he heard a visitor announced. If the visitor, 
as it often was, was CAPTAIN PINWILL, MRS. BOSCAWEN would call him. 
“You can come out, TOWNSHEND,’ she would sav, “its only CAPTAIN 
PINWILL.”’ 

JOHN CHARLES WILLIAMS of Caerhays was born in the vear that 
PINWILL inherited Trehane (1861), and his cousin PERCIVAL DACRES 
WILLIAMS of Lanarth was born four years later (186s). Thus the 
succession of great Cornish gardeners runs: 


THE HON, JOHN TOWNSHEND BOSCAWFN 


CAPT. W. STACKHOUSP C. PINWILL 


MR, JOHN CHARLES WILLIAMS AND MR, P, D. WILLIAMS 


The garden at Trehane was not a very large one—about three acres. 
It consisted of light woodland along the entrance drive, with the garden 
proper on the South and East sides of the beautiful Queen Anne house. 
The kitchen garden was behind the house towards the stables. Shelter 
was provided by a belt of trees planted on the South West. 

CAPTAIN PINWILL was a superb cultivator. If anyone could make 
a difficult plant “do,” he could; and his garden was packed full of 
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interest, with many rarities and many best forms of more familiar species. 
He never had more than four men working under him, including the 
coachman; but every plant was given personal attention and there were 
no weeds. 

The garden saw a great succession of visitors, particularly just before 
and after the Cornwall Spring Flower Show at Truro. None was more 
welcome than MR. P. D. WILLIAMS, and the following vivid descriptions, 
copied out from one of MR. WILLIAMS’ notebooks, give a better idea of 
the garden than a laboured account would do. 


Serr. sTH 1904.—-As usual most interesting garden. Crinodendron 
Hookeri seeding. A very good variety of dark Statice in bloom. 
Buddleia veitchiana beautiful. 

The beautiful variety of Bracken looking well. Capt. P. tells me it 

came up from some spores of mixed ferns sent from New Zealand 
years ago; it was the only plant that grew. 
MAY 24TH, 1905— Wisteria very fine indeed. Several Rhododendrons 
in bloom that I did not know, Waterer hybrids. e.g. ‘Old Port,’ very dark 
but short of quality, Sappho good. Fuchsia decorticata, of which | have 
cuttings, is a hardy plant and grows almost to a tree, it should be 
hybridised. In its flower it is not much but its habit is very good. 

Dodecatheons were good, and Trilliums quite wonderful, the latter 
over. 

He gave me a piece of a nice bright bugle, a very nice habited 
London Pride (very dwarf) and a nice white daisy. 

Habranthus not yet in bloom, but very strong, as also 
Foliosa 

Hyacinthus amethystinus had seeded itself everywhere and was 
very beautiful. 

May 26TH, 1909—The bid climbing hydrangea on the West wal! 
in fine form and is a truly magnificent plant. 

A variety of Buddleia Colvillei which Capt. P. struck from cuttings 
I had from St. Anne's was full of flower buds, much more so than the 
usual variety. We have a plant of this on the Lodge. 

There was a nice dwarf green variety of flax 

A good cherry red Rho. of the Waterer type. Pink Pear! in full sun 
looking fairly well. Columbin “Turk’s Cap’ in good form and a nice 
thing 

Trilliums very good and the Erythroniums must have been 


Orchis 


was 


unusually so 

Rodgersia pinnata a later grower than the others and a deeper bronze 
leaf 

\ fine crimson buglos, different from any I know. 

Veconopss integrifolia in good form 

(vrinodendron Ii okent, the best plant I've seen. 

Fremontia californica in flow er and looking well. 

Vancouveria hexophylia, an Epimedium-looking plant, was very 
nice and some promised to me; also a big and striking ornithogalum 
viz. Seilla ciliaris 


Avucust 1g0g--We went here too together and of course the place 
was brimful of interesting plants. 

There is a Dyckia with an interesting history: a friend of caPT. 
PINWILL, I believe CarT. JULYAN, found it as a most minute seedling 
hardly bigger than a pin’s head in the axil of the leaf of an imported 
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orchid probably from Brazil. It is now 2 fine plant with many crowns, 

and Bow es told us that they have only one plant at Kew and that it 

was considered to be the only known specimen. 

MR. WILLIAM'S visits followed a regular procedure. He would drive 
over in the morning and go round the garden with CAPTAIN PINWILL. 
There would be roast duck for luncheon, followed by a long afternoon 
in the garden and a late cream tea. Strawberry teas were given with the 
tennis parties, tennis beginning generally about 1st May. Various sorts 
of strawberries were grown, including a large dark one. When they first 
were getting ripe CAPTAIN PINWILL, who used regularly to go out into 
the garden about 7 a.m., would bring some in for breakfast!—first a 
small plate; then as the fruit grew more plentiful a larger, and a larger 
still: finally a plate for everybody, including one left at the door for the 
postman. The fruit at Trehane was finer than anywhere else. There was 
an enormous ‘Royal George’ Peach which occupied 800 square feet; 
and MR. PRED TAMBLYN, the head gardener, was particularly good with 
fruit. He was at Trehane for 30 years, and he was “wonderful with 
names.’ The ‘Royal George’ was followed by a later peach ‘Sea Eagle, 
The nectarines were marvellous, too, especially ‘Humboldt.’ Apricots, 
on the other hand, would never do at Trehane; but there were pears 
and plums and figs and morello cherries and other fruits of the finest 
quality, and choice vegetables galore. 

A sister of the Captain's had married the Headmaster of Probus 
school, who afterwards became Archdeacon of Bombay, and she and 
her husband, ARCHDEACON sTEAD, travelled a great deal in Europe after 
his retirement from Bombay. They sent home to CAPT. PINWILL 
interesting plants from Greece, Italy, Switzerland and the Pyrenees. 
The Captain used also to buy a considerable number of plants. He 
chose them with great care, and a prominent Irish nurseryman once 
said that he had never known CAPT. PINWILL to buy a bad plant. 

When a consignment of plants arrived he would be kept busy for 
days. He would get so absorbed tn his work that at meal times to summon 
him a bell would be rung out of every window of the house. He would 
go out at night, in spite of colds, to put lime round his favourite plants 
to protect them from slugs. In the summer he would spend hours in 
watering. He had an immense bonfire once a year, which burned for a 
month, and it was considered a terrible crime if a flame was allowed to 
issue from it. He had vast compost heaps, and made a great deal of use 
of granite gravel and rookery jeaf-mould. 

Among the most notable plants in the garden were Acacia melan- 
oxylon, Calceolaria violacea, Callistemon speciosus, Eupatorium pur- 
pureum, a very fine specimen of Genista aetnensis, Hledychium Gard- 
nerianum, Holboellia latifolia, Hymenanthera crassifolia outside the porch, 
a peppermint-scented variety of Lippta citriodora, Mitraria coccinea, 
Plagianthus betulinus, Prostanthera rotundifolia and violacea, Puya 
chilensis, Sophora tetraptera, Telopea truncata and Trachelospermum 
jasminoides. Among the Camellias were reticulata and ‘Lady Clare,’ 
and there were a number of Rhododendrons, including Falconeri, 
sinogrande and Thomsoni, as well as the Waterer hybrids mentioned 
by MR. P. D, WILLIAMS. There were also several species of Magnolia 
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(grandiflora, Lennei, obovata, parviflora, sinensis, Soulangeana, stellata, 
Watsonu). The famous Magnola Campbell is still flourishing. It 
was 45 feet high in 1936, when it produced some 1500 blooms. It is 
a grafted plant, and very singular it looks, its own bole swelling out 
wider all round than its stock. The still more famous Philesia buxifolia, 
which was taken away after CAPT. PINWILL’s death, was said to be the 
second largest in England (5 feet * 3 feet). It took four strong men to 
carry it when lifted 

On February 9, 1915 CAPT. PINWILL was awarded the V.M.H., and 
the letter which accompanied the medal spoke of his great generosity 
and the help which he had given to many people in starting their 
gardens. ‘ No plant was too rare or too small to be shared by a fellow- 
gardener."’* “His type of gardening, his skill, and his great generosity,” 
as a correspondent wrote to The Times on June 22, 1926, “were only 
equalled by the late CANON ELLACOMBE of Bitton.” 

On the last day of September 1949, through the kindness of the 
present owners, MR. and MRS. A. C. DEAKIN, I was able to walk through 
the garden with MISS E. M. PINWILL, who, trained as a nurse, came home 
to look after her parents in their declining years. Her father handed the 
garden over to her in 1919, though he retained his own keen interest 
and was found climbing a ladder, four years later, at the age of g2. 

During the recent war Trehane was occupied by the military, and 
the garden was sadly neglected. Then, three years ago, when MR. and 
MRS. DEAKIN were taking the place over, there occurred a most unfor- 
tunate fire, and the fine house was gutted. It has not, as yet at all 
events, proved possible to re-condition the garden, but a number of 
the old plants are flourishing still. The great Magnolia Campbell has 
already been mentioned, and several of the other species are still growing 
well; two or three Davidias are now very large; there are several Chamae- 
rops, one like a lofty mast with a mop of leaves on the top of it. The 
tall yew hedge along the drive where the cobwebs used to glisten on a 
sunny autumn morning is still there; the Wisteria is still flourishing. In 
the main garden on the East of the house we saw an enormous Azara 
microphylla, a Myrtle still in flower, an immense variegated box, the 
Pieris japomca mentioned above, very large and straggling, great 
Rhododendrons, including a pink which came from MR. SHILSON; the 
conifer where a golden-crested wren used to make its nest; the place 
where the famous bed of the Madeira Orchis, Orchis foliosa (Fig. 170), 
used to be-—the finest in England—and another near by where the 
Galax aphylla grew that afterwards went to MR. JOHN CHARLES WILLIAMS 
It was for these smaller plants rather than trees and shrubs that the 
garden was most noted. Eremurus, Erythroniums, Trilliums, and the 
Hellebore with spots, which came from MR. TYERMAN of Tregony, 
another great friend of CAPTAIN PINWILL’S and a great gardener, whose 
name is perpetuated by the fine Rhododendron which he raised (Nut- 
formosum), awarded F.C.C. in 1925. CAPTAIN PINWILL himself 
raised a fine Muscari, M. Prnwilli, with large sky-blue flowers. 

We passed through what used to be the poultry yard, the former 
home of the Trilliums and Erythroniums, and in an enclosure beyond 
* P. D. Williams, Gardeners Chromcle, 12 June, 1926 
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we saw the enormous fat trunk of a big Phoenix canarienis. On the 
North side of the house the old evergreen, Lardizabala biternata, still 
bears its small chocolate flowers. A climbing rose in front of the porch 
had flowered gaily after the scorching fire, but had recently died. Many 
other plants there were, Azaleas, Camellias, Cotoneasters, Leycesteria, 
and Pittosporums, which need no special mention. MISS PINWILL 
remembers the carpets of pink and white autumn Cyclamen under the 
big Fir trees (now cut down), and the sheets of Squills and white and blue 
Chionodoxas and Erinus alpinus running over the paths and up the 
granite steps in the East Garden. 

We lingered to admire the wide view of meadow and woodland, 
hill and dale, to the fine tower of Probus Church a little North of East, 
three miles away, under the shadow of which the mortal remains of the 
good Captain lie buried. On the first day of January a hundred and 
nineteen years ago he was born (1831), and he died on Sunday, May 30, 
1926. No gardener could expect a longer or better innings. 


My sincere thanks are due to MISS EB. M. PINWILL and to LIEUT.-COLONEL W. BR 
PINWILL, without whose very kind help the above account could not have been written 


WISLEY TRIALS 1948-1950 
NARCISSUS AT WISLEY 1948-1950 

One hundred and eighteen varieties were planted in the autumn of 1947 
on the western side of Battleston Hill, and in addition seven were planted in 
the autumn of 1948. Of these, twenty-two had been selected for trial as 
varieties suitable for garden decoration by the Narcissus and Tulip Com- 
mittee; the remainder were grown for comparison and judgment. Most of 
these had received awards for garden decoration in previous years. 

Twenty-five single-nosed bulbs of each variety were given the warm water 
treatment, 110° F. for three hours, before planting to ensure that neither eel- 
worms nor the larvae of the Narcissus flies should mar their growth. The 
trial beds were dusted with a 5 per cent. D.D.T. dust during mid May against 
the large Narcissus fly, Werodon equestris 

The trial was inspected several times during the spring of 1949 and 1950 
by the Narcissus and Tulip Committee and their recommendations for 
awards were made in 1949 and 1950, those for 1949 are described in R.H.S. 
JOURNAL 74, pp. 465-468. The present report indicates the Committee's 
recommendations, also the present state of the trials, varieties retained and 
varieties deleted from the trials. 

In addition, the following varieties are being grown at Wisley for trial, these were 
planted im the autumn of 1949: ATATURK (Stern), Aticur (P. D. Williams), CarnGan 
(G. L. Wilson), Damson (P. D. Willams), Gotpen Harvest (Warnaar), Kinosron 
(Stern), Mount Hoop (van Duersen) Patcuine (Stern), Pensertu (Favell), Wee Bex 
(Zandbergen) 


TRUMPET VARIETIES 


Division 1A 
His Excellency (raised and introduced by Mr. Guy L. Wilson and sent 
by Mr. Wm. J. Dunlop, Dunrobin, Ballymena, N. Ireland). H.C. March 31, 
1950.—Plant vigorous with erect foliage 18 inches tall; flower stems upright, 
21 inches long. Flowers 44 inches diameter; perianth segments 2 inches long, 
flat, overlapping for half their length. Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/1); trumpet 
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2 inches long, Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4). Flowers 24 in the first year, 59 in 
the third. 

The following varieties have been retained for future yudgment and comparison: 
A.M. 1941, Ray, A.M. 1947; Sourentno, A.M. 1936; Weesrier, 
A.M, 1976, Decency, F.C.C. 1944; Pamce, A.M. 1930; Cuan es I, A.M. 
1939; Danpy Boy, A.M. 1947; Baanpon, A.M. 1996; YecLow Beauty, H.C. 1936; 
Kanpanar, A.M. 1947; Gannon, A.M. 1946, A.M. 1949; Caomarry, 

1949. 

The following variety has been deleted from the trial: Parvcrrat 


Division 1B 

The following varieties have been retained for future judgment and comparison 
Boswin, A.M. 1946; Guenrnaver, H.C. 1946; Fivcar, A.M. 1946; CHATsworTn, 
A.M. 1949 

The following variety has been deleted from the trial: Mas. E. C. Mupce, A.M. 
1930. 

Division 1C 

The following varieties have been retained for future judgment and comparison 
Mus. Eanst H. Keetace, A.M. 1944; Roxane, A.M. 1936; Scarpa, A.M. 1949; Lieut 
H. Hopeoers, H.C. 1949 

The following variety has been deleted from the tnal: Paciric, A.M. 1946. 


LARGE CUPPED VARIETIES 
Division 2A 

The following varieties have been retained for future judgment and comparison 
Hettos, A.M. 1936; Yer.ow Porry, A.M. 1947; Ganipacor, A.M. 1936; JUBILANT, 
F.C.C. 1944; F.C.C. 1936; St. Ives, A.M. 1939; syn. Carton, 
F.C.C. 1939; Rep Deriance, A.M. 1936; Coverack Giory, H.C. 1936; Kiccicrew, 
A.M. 1936; Forwrune, A.M. 1947; Crocus, A.M. 1947; Carnrnerr, A.M. 1940; 
Rusrom Pasna, A.M. 1949; Gortnc, A.M. 1949; Marton Cran, A.M. 1996; Marxs- 
A.M. 1947; H.C. 1949; Rovce; Barocer Hitt; ‘Trevisky; Olympic 

The following varieties have been deleted from the trial: AMpuce, A.M. 1936; 
Perren, C. 1939; Curerto; Orance Biap, A.M. 1947; SuNrroor Onance; BoKHara; 
Wuarrecey Gem; Luccomns. 
Division 2B 

Nissa (raised by the late Brodie of Brodie and sent by Messrs. Barr 
& Sons, 11-13 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2). A.M. March 
31, 1950.—-Plant vigorous with erect foliage, 15 inches tall; flower stems 
upright, 18 inches long. Flowers 34 inches diameter; perianth segments 
14 inches long, flat, overlapping for two-thirds of their length, creamy-white; 
cup 1j inch deep, expanded, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2). Flowers 24 in their 
first year, 109 in the third. 

Polindra (raised by the late P. D. Williams and sent by Messrs. Barr & 
Sons, 11-13 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2). A.M. April 14, 
195! Plant vigorous with erect foliage 15 inches high; flower stems strong, 
upright, 18 inches long. Flowers 4 inches diameter; perianth segments 1} 
inch long, flat, overlapping for half their length, creamy-white; cup 1 inch 
deep expanded, Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. between 602 and 602/1). Flowers 
23 in the first year, 71 in the third. 

Farewell (raised and sent by M. P. Williams, Esq., Lanarth, St. Keverne, 
Cornwall). H.C. April 14, 195 Plant vigorous with erect foliage 15 inches 
tall; flower stems upright 20 inches long. Flowers 5 inches diameter; perianth 
segments 2} inches long, flat, overlapping for half their length, creamy-white; 
cup t§ inch deep, expanded, a shade between Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1/1) 
and Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1). Flowers 26 in the first year, 52 in the 
second. 
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The following varneties have been retained for future judgment and comparison: 
Eva, A.M. 1936; F.C.C. 1939; 1936; Lesum HuLerrr, 
A.M. 1946; A.M. 1947; Orance F.C.C. 1949; 
Framenco, A.M. 1949; Sea A.M. 1944; A.M. 1936; Tunss, F.C.C, 
1936; Snow Quesen, F.C.C. 1947; Denys Mever, A.M. 1947; Brunswick, A.M. 1947; 
Acnes Monrtertors, A.M. 1947 

The following varieties have been deleted from the trial: Favers Lee, H.C. 1947; 
Micxmarp, H.C. 1936; Rewa, A.M. 1946. 


Division 2C 


The following varieties have been retained for future judgment and comparison: 
Cicecy, A.M. 1936; Marmora, F.C.C. 1936; Hera, A.M. 1936; Sucver Buco ie, A.M. 
1949; NIPHETOS. 


The following variety has been deleted from the trial: Lapy Berry. 


SMALL-CUPPED VARIETIES 
Division 3A 

Market Merry (raised by the late Brodie of Brodie, introduced by 
Mr. Guy L. Wilson and sent by Commander A. M. Williams, R.N.). F.C.C. 
April 14, 1950.—Described R.H.S. JouRNAL 74 p. 467 (A.M. 1949). Flowers 
37 in the first year, 100 in the third. 

The following varieties hive “ retained for fanere judgment and comparison: 
Anomerinc; Dinkre, A.M. 1936; Guturver, A.M. 1947; Joun Peri. 


The following varieties have been deleted from the trial: NANNY Nunn, H.C, 
1936; 


Division 3B 
The following varieties have been retained for future judgment and comparison 
Arcapta; MING, fac. 1936; Prince, A.M. 1944; Turin; SuNsTAR 
The following variety has been deleted from the trial: Sanprincuam, H.C. 1947. 


Division 3C 
The following variety has been deleted from the trial: Sr_ver Circie. 


DOUBLE VARIETIES 
Division 4 
The following varieties have been retained for comparison: Burrermicx, H.C. 
1936; Mary Core.anp, A.M. 1936; Feu pe Jom, A.M. 1944; Mas. Core_anp, 
1944. 
The following variety has been deleted from the trial: CuserruLness, F.C.C. 1939. 


TRIANDRUS VARIETIES 
Division 5A 


The following varieties have been retained for future judgment and comparison: 
Niveru, H.C. 1936; Waters, F.C.C. 1947. 


The following varieties have been deleted form the trial: Harry Easter; UcLuturr 
Gem. 
CYCLAMINEUS VARIETIES 
Drvision 6A 


The following variety has been retained for comparison: Baxtiey, F.C.C. 1049. 
The following variety has been deleted from the trial: Onance Giory, A.M. 1936. 


Drvision 6B 


The following variety has been retained for comparison: Bexyi, A.M. 1936. 
The following variety has been deleted form the trial: Fairy Wines, C. 1941. 


JONQUILLA VARIETIES 
Division 7A 

The following varieties have been retained for comparison: Aurevia, A.M. 1936; 

Gowpen Scerrre, F.C.C. 1936. 
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Division 7B 

The following varieties have been retained for comparison: GoLpEN PeRrrecTiON, 
A.M. 1944; Lanaatu, P.C.C. 1976; Hesta, A.M. 1936; Trevirman, F.C.C. 1936 
Yeucow Parze, A.M. 1936 

TAZETTA VARIETIES 
8 

The following varieties have been retained for future judgment and comparison: 

Berna; Gionious, A.M. 1936; Scarter Gem, F.C.C. 1936; Wurre’s Hyunip, A.M, 


1939 
POETICUS VARIETIES 
Division 9 

Actaea (raised and introduced by Messrs. G. Lubbe & Son and sent by 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech, Cambs.). A.M. April 
14, 1950.—Described R.H.S. Journat 73, p. 84 (H.C. 1947). Flowers 26 in 
the first year, go in the third. 

The following varieties have been retained for comparison: Fair Lapy, A.M. 1931 
Sarcnevon, A.M. 1944; Yrsiante, A.M. 1949. 


PLANTS TQ WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1950 


TREES & SHRUBS 

Acer palmatum, Coral-bark Maple A.M. February 14, 1950. 
This attractive Maple was shown under the name ‘Senkaki,’ but what 
appears to be an identical plant is also to be found in nurseries labelled 
‘Sangokaku,’ and we venture, therefore, to give it an English description. 
The value of the variety lies in the rich coral-red colouring of the stems 
and twigs, which are extremely bright when illuminated by winter sun- 
shine. Exhibited by the Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 

Camellia japonica ‘Pink Pearl’ A.M. May 5, 1950. lhe flowers 
of this pretty double Camellia are two inches across, rather flat with 
perfectly imbricated petals. Their colour is Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 
623/3) with a faint white stripe down the centre of each petal and are 
borne freely among the pale green ornamental foliage. Exhibited by 
Capt. Collingwood Ingram, Benenden, Kent. 

Camellia reticulata ‘Trewithen Pink’ A.M. Apri! 4, 1950. This 
very fine form was raised from seed collected by Forrest in China. The 
semi-double flowers are 4 inches wide, coloured Rose Bengal (H.C.C. 
25, 3), offset by the dull leathery green leaves. These are 4 inches in 
length, elliptic, long acuminate and sharply toothed. Exhibited by 
G. H. Johnstone, Esq., O.B.E., Trewithen, Cornwall. 

Clivia kewensis ‘Bodnant Yellow’ A.M. April 4, 1950. This very 
beautiful plant for the cool greenhouse has a dense umbel of about 20 
flowers, each flower being narrowly funnel-shaped, 3 inches long and 
3 inches wide with somewhat recurved petals which are free almost to 
the base. Their colour is Straw Yellow (H.C.C. 604/3), while the centre 
of the petals and the tube are shaded Amber Yellow (H.C.C. 505). Ex- 
hibited by Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., Bodnant, N. 
Wales 

Hippeastrum rutilum var. fulgidum A.M. March 7, 1ys0. A 
very striking Brazilian bulbous plant valuable for winter flowering in 
the warm greenhouse. The stout scapes, two feet high, arise among pale 
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green leaves of similar height, and each bears four widely expanded 
flowers about four inches across. The petals are ovate, undulate, taper- 
ing at the tips, Nasturtium Red (H.C.C, 14/1), paling to greenish-yellow 
at the base. Exhibited by The Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 

Ixia paniculata A.M. May 5, 1950. This plant makes an attractive 
subject for the cool greenhouse. The graceful flower spikes carry about 
twelve blooms of Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/3), the centre of the flower, 
the tube and the reverse of the petals being delicately shaded Mandarin 
Red (17/2). The flowers are up to two inches across, the tube being 
slightly longer, and the leaves are 4 inch wide and somewhat glaucous. 
Exhibited by Mr. A. V. Pike, Hever Castle Gardens, Edenbridge. 

Prunus glandulosa albiplena A.M. May 5, 1950. This charming 
Almond forms a low bush, the young whip-like branches being set with 
pure white double flowers in short-peduncled clusters of two flowers. 
Each flower is made up of about 10 small entire petals with one leafy 
carpel. The leaves which appear with the flowers are oblanceolate and 
crenate-serrate. Exhibited by W. Bentley, Esq., Quarry Wood, 
Burghclere, Newbury. 

Prunus Persica ‘Aurora’ A.M. April 4, 1950. ‘The flowers of this 
ornamental peach are carried in dense sessile clusters on completely 
leafless branches. They are over an inch wide, double, with slightly 
frilled petals of Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C, 627/3). Exhibited by Messrs. 
G. Jackman & Son (Woking Nurseries) Ltd., Woking, Surrey. 

Prunus Persica ‘Iceberg’ A.M. April 4, 1950. This ornamental 
flowering peach, raised by Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co. of San José, 
California, is a vigorous grower and of good constitution. The pure 
white semi-double flowers are 1} inch wide, carried in dense shortly- 
stalked clusters on leafless branches. Exhibited by Messrs. G. Jackman 
& Son (Woking Nurseries) Ltd., Woking, Surrey. 

Prunus serrulata ‘Okiku’ A.M. May 5, i950. A lovely variety of 
Japanese Cherry carrying clusters of 3-4 double flowers coloured 
Solferino Purple (H.C.C. 26/3) on the backs of the petals but fading 
almost white in the centre of the flower. They are two inches across, 
on pedicels 1} inch long and peduncles of § inch, Each is made up of 
25 petals, the outer fringed and the inner emarginate, and has a perfect 
ovary. The leaves are pale bronze when folded but soon change to 
green. Exhibited by Capt. Collingwood Ingram, Benenden, Kent. 

Prunus spinosa plena A.M. April 4, 1950. ‘This charming double 
variety of the common Blackthorn bears creamy-white double flowers 
each 4 inch wide, made up of a large number of narrow frilled petals. 
They are carried in numerous short-stalked, two-flowered clusters 
on bare black branches. Exhibited by Capt. Collingwood Ingram, 
Benenden, Kent. 

Salvia gesneraeflora A.M. March 7, 1950. A very vigorous 
shrubby species suitable for the cool greenhouse, where its somewhat 
lax growths reach a height of eight or ten feet. The young shoots bear 
ovate-cordate, light green leaves four to five inches long, and terminal 
inflorescences made up of four superposed, 6-flowered clusters. The 
scarlet flower is broadly tubular, two inches long, with a recurved lower 


lip. Exhibited by P. M. Synge, Esq., Clare Cottage, West Byficct. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“ Plant Hunting in Europe.” By Dr. Hugh Roger-Smith. Demy 8vo. 
Ili. (Alpine Garden Soc.) 5. 

No better guide could be found to the floras of the Alps and the Pyrenees than 
Dr. Roger-Smuth, and all keen rock gardener as well as climbers and lovers of the 
mountains will welcome his little book, only wishing that there were more of it. One 
day we hope that Dr. Roger-Smuith will give us a magnum opus on this subject based 
on his many visits. ‘The chapters range the mountains from Switzerland to the Pyrenees 
and thence to Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 

The introduction gives precise instructions on the cleaning and packing of collected 
plants, based on long expernence. One should patiently wash off all the earth and wrap 
in bundles of very slightly damp moss. 

Each chapter recalls familiar haunts of delight or stimulates one to venture into 
new centres. ‘This is « book I shall certainly take with me on my next mountain 
holiday and I can strongly recommend it to all visiting the mountains either for the 
first or the fiftieth tume. Their holiday, as well as possibly their gardens, will be the 


richer for having read it. 


Pr. M. SYNGE 


By F. W. Allerton. 


“Chrysanthemums for Arnateur and Market Grower.” 
177 pp. Illus. (Faber & Faber, Ltd.) 155. net. 


This book on Chrysanthemums has been carefully written and the subject treated 
im very comprehensive fashion not only from the severely practical but also from the 
scientific standpoint —an interesting achievement. All growers of the Chrysanthemum, 
both amateur and professional, cannot fail to find a deal of valuable information in its 


Instructive details relating to the culture of the Chrysanthemum in all its vaned 
forms and from all aspects are given without stint. It is essentially a book that is up 
to date. The understanding amateur with a scientific turn of mind no less than the 
commercial grower will appreciate the why and wherefore of the cultural instructions. 

After an interesting introduction, in which reference is made to modern trends im 
the culture of Chrysanthemums generally, the reader is taken chapter by chapter 
through the whole gamut of all that pertains to the subject. The first four chapters are 
devoted to the important matter of propagation, followed by others on such subjects 
as Composts, nutrition, watering, light, pests and diseases, soil preparation, early and 
mid-season and late varneties, prcking and marketing, exhibiting and so on 

There are numerous illustrations both from line drawings and from photographs 
The latter deserve to be much better reproduced. There are also four coloured illus- 
trations 

The index does not contain any direct reference to manures or manuring, but 
under “feeding” and “fertilizers” the reader is referred to appropriate pages. Although 
organic manures are mentioned and the need for humus content is emphasized in the 
chapter or soil preparation, the reader is advised that the only satisfactory way of 
feeding Chrysanthemums of all types is by the use of liquid fertilizers. It us doubt- 
ful whether all growers will be convinced. 

Throughout the book the author is at pains not only to give lucid cultural instruc- 
trons but also to indicate the reasons why certain details of culture are recommended 

The student gardener and all those who are thinking of taking up Chrysanthemum 
growing commercially will do well to unclude this book in their reading 


HOWARD H. CRANE 


Bulletin No. 1 of the New Zealand Ins Society (March 1950). (Secretary 
Mr. D'Arcy Blackburn, 14 Clifford Street, Gisborne, N.Z 


Iris lovers in this country wall surely join with us in offering a sincere welcome to 
this first modest bulletin of the newly formed New Zealand Iris Society. In addition 
to interesting notes by New Zealand growers, it contains a valuable article by Major 
A. Pam, V.M_H., based on personal recollections of Iris collecting in the Mediterranean 
and North Africa and a useful critical article dealing with the newer tall bearded 
Iruses by Mr. N. Leslie Cave, the treasurer of our Iris Society. We look forward to 


seeing future issues of this bulletin. 
P. M. SYNGE 


The tomts of this volume ere copyright. fer permission to reproduce 
any of the articles application should be made te the ( ewnmi!. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS Ixxxi 


Banksian Medal 
To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents 
To Hollybush Nurseries, Harpenden, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 
To Messrs. W. H. Rogers & Sons, Eastleigh, for an exhibit of Azaleas, etc. 
To Mr. Stephen Sims, Draycott, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
To Verulam House Nursery, St. Albans, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
To Messrs. E. |. Woodman & Sons, Pinner, for an exhibit of Azaleas and rock garden 
plants. 

Award of Merit 
To Camellia japonica ‘Pink Peari,’ as a hardy flowering shrub (votes 14 for, o against), 
from Capt. Collingwood Ingram, Benenden. 
To Ixia paniculata, as a greenhouse flowering plant, (votes 18 for, o against), from 
Mr. A. V. Pike, Edenbridge 
To Prunus glandulosa albiplena, as « hardy flowenng shrub (votes 15 for, o against), 
from W. Bentley, Esq., Quarry Wood, Newbury. 
To Prunus serrulata ‘Okiku,’ as a hardy flowering tree (votes 13 for, 0 against), from 
Capt. C. Ingram, Benenden 
Other Exhibits 
Halesia carolina, exhibited by Major A. E. Hardy, Sandling Park, Hythe, Kent. 
lberis gibraltarica, exhibited by Capt. C. Lngram, Benenden, Kent 
Lilium (formosanum » longiflorum), exhibited by G. W. Darby, Esq., Welwyn, Herts. 
Michelia Doltsopa, exhibited by Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., Bodnant, 
N. Wales 
Pimelea ferruginea, exhibited by Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester 
Prunus ‘Pink Perfection,’ exhibited by Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., 


Bagshot, Surrey. 
Rosa omeiensis lutea, exhibited by R. B. Purvis, Esq., Chadbury Muli House, Evesham. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE— Mr. Witson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and 
eleven other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
‘To Cymbidium ‘Clare Armstrong’ var. ‘Sunrise’ (Alexanderi * ‘Muirelia’) (votes 9 for, 
© against), from Messrs Armstrong & Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 
To Vuylstekeara ‘Angela’ var. ‘Jasper’ (Oda. Pittiae x Odtna, ‘Milly’) (votes 11 for, 
© against), from Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath. 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE— Mr. E. A. Bow es, F.L.S., F.R.E.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and ten other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Stiver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Barr & Sons, 11-13 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z, for an 
exhibit of ‘Tulips. 
To Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, for an exhibit of Tulips. 
To Mr. Guy L. Wilson, Broughshane, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland, for an exhibit 
of Daffodils. 
Siver-gilt Banksian Medal 
‘To Mr. W. J. Dunlop, Ballymena, Northern Ireland, for an exhibit of Daffodils, 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, Somerset, for an exhibit of ‘Tulips and 
Daffodils. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. The Trenoweth Valley Flower Farm, Ltd., St. Keverne, Cornwall, for an 
exhibit of ‘Tulips. 
Award of Merit 
To Narcissus ‘Cargan,' as a variety for exhibition (votes 6 for, o against). Raised by Mr. 
Guy L. Wilson and shown by Mr. W. J. Dunlop. 
‘To Narcissus ‘Contour,’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 7 for,o against). Raised and 
shown by Mr. Guy L. Wilson. 
To Narcissus ‘Virtue,’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 6 for, o against). Raised and 
shown by Mr. Guy L. Wilson. 
Daffodiis Selected for Trial 
Narcissus ‘Bastion,’ shown by Mr. Guy L. Wilson, was selected for trial as a variety for 
garden decoration. 
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Other Exhibits 


Narcissus ‘Galilee,’ N. ‘Interim’ and N. ‘Shipmate,’ shown by Mr. Guy L. Wilson. 
Narcssus ‘Gienmanus,’ shown by Mr. W. Dunlop. 


RHODODENDRON COMMITTEE.-Col. E. H. Boirrmo, D.S.O., in the Chair, and 
thirteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
To Rhododendron ‘Kiev’ (‘Barclayi’ * Elbottu) (votes 10 for, o against), as a hardy 
flowering shrub, from E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, nr. Southampton 
To Rhododendron ‘Giadys' var. ‘Rose’ (campylocarpum * Fortune) (votes 7 for, o 
against), as « hardy flowering shrub, from The Commissioners of Crown Lands, 
Windsor Great Park, Berks. 
Selected for trial at Wisley 
Rhododendron (Kurume) ‘Phyllis Elliott,’ from Clarence Elliott, Esq., Rectory Farm, 
Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. 


Other Exhibits 

R. mishmiense (A.M. 1940) and R. Championae, from Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., 
V.M.H., Bodnant, North Wales 

R. ‘Alcibiades’ (‘Hiracthlyn’ x ‘F. C. Puddle’), from Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., 
LL.D., V.M.H., and The National Trust, Bodnant, North Wales 

R. delesense (A.M. 1935), from Michael Haworth-Booth, Esq., Faral!, Haslemere. 

R. ‘Spinbur’ (spundiferum « burmanicum), from The Rt. Hon. The Ear! of Stair, 


K.T., D.S.O., Stranraer, Wigtownshire. 
R. (‘Romany Chal’ x Griersomianum), from Lord Stavordale, Abbotsbury, Weymouth. 


JOINT IRIS COMMITTEE —Mr. G. L. Pr-xincron, in the Chair, and six other 
members present. 

Exhibit 

Iris ‘Peshawar’ (1. therica * 1. macrantha) x I. chamaeiris, shown by H. Senior 
Fothergill, Esq., 12 Abercorn Place, London, N.W. 8. 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Col. F. C. O.B.E., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.HL., in the Chair, and eleven other members present. 


Award Recommended: 
Award of Merit 

To Primula eburnea, as « hardy flowering plant for the Alpine House, from John T. 

Renton, Esq., Branklyn, Perth. 


CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW, MAY 23, 1950 
LIST OF AWARDS 

Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations, Border Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus Hybrids 
To Messrs. Bakers’ Nurseries, Led., Codsall, for an exhibit of Delphiniums and 
“Russell” Lupins 
To Messrs. Barr & Sons, Covent Garden, for an exhibit of Tulips 
‘To Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Chester, for an exhibit of Herbaceous Plants and Lulies 
I'o Messrs. Blackrmnore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Delphiniums and Begonias 
To Messrs. Carters Tested Seeds, Ltd., Raynes Park, for an exhibit of Flonsts’ 
Flowers, including Sweet Peas. 
To Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Lted., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To The Commuissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, for an exhibit of 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons and Pnmulas 
lo Messrs. W. A. Constable, Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Lilies and other 


Bulbous Plants 

To Messrs Dobbie & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, for an exhibit of Sweet Peas 
Te Ne Dobbue & Co Ltd for an exhibit of Tulips. 

To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of Trees and Shrubs 
To Messrs. Landabruce Nurseries, Lancing, for an exhibit of Border Carnations and 
Pinks 

To Messrs. McBean's Orchids, Ltd., Cooksbridge, for an exhibit of Orchids. 

To The National Farmers’ Union Market Produce Show Society, Ltd., Southampton, 
for an exhibit of a Co-operative Display of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruit. 
To Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans), Ltd., St. Albans, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
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To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for an exhibit of Flowering Plants, chiefly 
Annuals. 

To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., for an exhibit of Vegetables. 

To Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of an Informal Garden. 
To Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., for an exhibit of a Mixed Group of Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Lilies, Irises and Bulbous Plants. 

To Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Knockholt, for an exhibit of a Rock Garden. 

To Messrs. The Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of a Formal Garden. 
To Messrs. The Winkfield Manor Nurseries, for an exhibit of a Rock Garden. 

To Messrs. William: & Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of a Formal Garden. 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Mr. Percy S. Cane, 10 Lower Sloane Street, London, S.W. 1, for an exhibit of a 
Garden. 
To Messrs. Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd., Newtownards, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. C. Engelmann, Ltd., Saffron Walden, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
To Messrs. The Stuart Low Co., Jarvis Brook, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Messrs. Mortlock Bros., Langley, for an exhibit of Fuchsias 
To Messrs. The Old Welwyn Gardens, Welwyn, for an exhibit of a Rock Garden 
To Messrs. Thomas Rochford & Sons, Ltd., Broxbourne, for an exhibit of Hydrangeas. 
To Edmund L. de Rothschild, Esq. (gr. Mr. B. Hendy), Exbury, for an exhibit of 
Azaleas. 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs including Climbers 
To Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of Rhodo- 
dendrons. 
To Messrs. E. Webb & Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., Stourbridge, for an exhibit of 
Florists’ Flowers and Annuals 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 

To Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Messrs. The Bartley Nurseries, Southampton, for an exhibit of Primulas. 
To Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Chester, for an exhibit of Trees and Shrubs, including varieties 
of Clematis 
To Messrs. Walter Blom & Son, Ltd., Watford, for an exhibit of Tulips. 
To Mr. D. Burkwood, Rotherfield, for an exhibit of Trees and Shrubs 
To Messrs. Benjamin R. Cant & Sons, Ltd., Colchester, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. Thomas Carlile (Loddon Nurseries), Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of a 
Mixed Group of Herbaceous and Rock Garden Plants 
To Messrs. A. Chariton & Sons, Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Trees and 
Shrubs 
To Messrs. Harry Dixon & Sons, Wandsworth, for an exhibit of Orchids. 
To Messrs. Dobbie & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, for an exhibit of a Mixed Group of 
Antirrhinums and Dahlias 
To Messrs. R. Hancock & Son, Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 1, for an exhibit of a 
Formal Garden 
To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of an Informal Garden 
To Messrs. Geo. Jackman & Son (Woking Nurseries), Ltd., Woking, for an exhibit of 
Clematis. 
To Messrs. The Knap Hill Nursery, Ltd., Knap Hill, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas. 
To Messrs. Landscape Ltd., Finchley, London, N.W. 6, for an exhibit of a Formal 
Lay-out. 
To Messrs. Napiers Stepswater Nurseries, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations. 
To Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Ltd., Woodbridge, for an exhibit of Trees and Shrubs 
To Messrs. G. & R. Perry, Enfield, for an exhibit of Water Lilies and other Aquatics, 
Waterside Plants and Ferns 
Sir Henry Price (gr. Mr. R. J. Wallis), Ardingly, for an exhibit of Flowering 
‘Trees and Shrubs 
pe Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of Herbaceous 

lants. 
To Messrs. Robinsons of Chertsey, Chertsey, for an exhibit of a Formal Garden. 
To Messrs. The Slieve Donard Nursery Co., Ltd., Newcastle, Co. Down, for an 
exhibit of Evergreen and Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
To Mr. lan G. Walker, South Godstone, for an exhibit of an Informal Garden. 
To Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Herbaceous 
Plants. 
To Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Knockholt, for an exhibit of Irises. 
To Messrs. William Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Herbaceous Plants. 
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Silver-gilt Kmghtian Medal 
To Messrs. Toogood & Sons, Ltd., Southampton, for an exhibit of Vegetables 
Silver-gilt Lindley Medal 
To L. Maurice Mason, Esq. (gr. Mr. R. Sayers), King’s Lynn, for an exhibit of 
Species and Varieties of Begonia. 
Siever Flora Medai 
Te Messrs. Baggesens Nurseries, Pembury, for an exhibit of Trees and Shrubs 
To Messrs. Bakers’ Nurseries, Ltd., Codsall, for an exhibit of Roses 
bs Mesars. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Tulips and other Bulbous 
"tants 
To Messrs. Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich, for an exhibit of Tulips 
To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of Cacti and Succulents 
To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of Rock Garden 
Plants 
To Mesers. Geo. Jackman & Son (Woking Nurseries), Ltd., Woking, for an exhibit of 
Dwarf Conifers and other Plants for the Alpine House 
To Messrs. Samue! McGredy & Son, Portadown, N. Ireland, for an exhibit of Roses. 
To Messrs. L.. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of Fuchsias and Green- 
house Plants 
‘To Messrs. The Six Hills Nursery, Ltd., Stevenage, for an exhibit of Rock Garden 
Plants. 
To Mesars. Southern Growers, Ltd., Groombridge, for an exhibit of Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons and other Flowermng Shrubs. 
‘To Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, for an exhibit of Koses 
To The Women's Voluntary Services, London, for an exhibit of a Garden for a 
prefabneated house 
Silver Banksian Medal 
‘To Messrs. Astolat Nurseries, Ltd., Guildford, for an exhibit of Irises 
‘To Mesars. Thomas Baines & Sons, Billingshurst, for an exhibit of Sweet Peas. 
To Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Chester, for an exhibit of Roses 
To Messrs. S. Bide & Sons, Lted., Farnham, for an exhibit of Trees and Shrubs 
including Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Japanese Mapies and Conifers 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Led., Kingston-on-Thames, for an exhibit of Trees 
and Shrubs. 
To Messrs. ‘Thomas Carlile (Loddon Nurseries), Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of 
Verbena ‘Lawrence Johnston.’ 
To Mr. James Douglas, Gt. Bookham, for an exhibit of Border Carnations 
To Messrs. Hewitt & Co., Stratford-on-Avon, for an exhibit of Delphiniums and other 
Herbaceous Plants. 
‘To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of a Mixed Group of Tulips, 
Paconies and Pyrethrums 
‘To Measrs. Kew Topiary Nurseries, Richmond, for an exhibit of Clipped Box Trees, 
Ray Trees and Hydrangeas 
To Messrs. G. F. Letts & Sons, Hadleigh, for an exhibit of Roses 
‘To Messrs. The Orpington Nurseries Co., Ltd., Orpington, for an exhibit of Irises. 
To Messrs. Pennell & Sons, Ltd., Lincoln, for an exhibit of varieties of Clematis 
To Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of Rock Garden 
Plants 
To Messrs. Redgrove & Patrick, Ltd., Sevenoaks, for an exhibit of a Mixed Group of 
Herbaceous and Rock-garden Plants. 
To Messrs. G. Reuthe, Ltd., Keston, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons, Azaleas and 
other Flowering Shrubs 
To Mr. T. Robinson, Nottingham, for an exhibit of Miniature Roses 
To Messrs. Robinsons Gardens, Lted., Eltham, for an exhibit of Rock Garden Plants. 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas and Associated Plants 
To Mr. F. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons. 
To Messrs. R. Tucker & Son, Faringdon, for an exhibit of Roses 
‘To Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Twyford, for an exhibit of Rock Garden 
Plants 


To The Waterperry Horticultural School, Wheatley, for an exhibit of Rock Garden 


Plants 

To Messrs. A. R. Wills, Led., Romsey, for an exhibit of Hydrangeas 

To Messrs. The Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of Rock Garden 
Plants 


Silver Lindley Medal 
‘To Messrs. The Hollybush Nurseries, Harpenden, for an exhibit of Penstemons. 
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NINE ELMS 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


PAINT 


as used at the 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
GARDENS AT WISLEY 


@) A Genuine White Lead Paint 
= of the Highest Possible Quality 


7. & W. FARMILOE LTD., ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 5.W.1 Phone ViCtoria 4480 
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: A TRADE MARK AS ApgQ@\ GOOD AS A BOND : 
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GUILDFORD 


JULY to OCTOBER 


The best time to visit our 
Nurseries. Before this it 
is very dull, pruned back 
shrubs and trees and hardly 
any flower. Nursery roses, 
as an example, do not 
bloom until July. From 
then on there are roses 
and herbaceous plants, and 
our shrubs and trees have 
made their annual growth. 
If you wish for planting 
material we shall be glad 
to show you our stock, 
but both for your sake 
and ours please make an 
appointment. 


ackmans 


GEO. |ACKMAN & SON (WOKING 
NUASERIES), LTD., WOKING, SURREY 


The Complete Book of indoor Gordening 
ALL ABOUT HOUSE PLANTS 


Their selection, culture and propagation. and 
how best to use them for decorative effect 


By Montague Free 25/- net 


With 17 pages of full colour Wlustrations, 32 
pages of hall-cones and many line drawings 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


By F. F. Rockwell & Esther C. Grayson 
net 
An teveluably publication.” 
Horticulture! Trade journal 
Surely the title is aptly chosen . . . every- 
thing needful .. . is fully dealt with in a most 
pleasing and entertaining manner... the 
book is full of the most helpful drawings and 
sketches.” Horticulture! Advertiser 


THE WORLD'S WORK (1913) LTD. 


KINGSWOOD SURREY 


“CRAVEN” 2, 4-D 


SELECTIVE 


WEED KILLER 


(Liquid or Powder) 
For destroying weeds in 
CEREALS 
GRASSLAND 
and on FALLOWS 
Also for use on LAWNS etc. 
Commence spraying or dusting 
the weeds at seedling stage at 
the strength advised. Liquid 
packed in 4 pint and | quart 
tins. Powder packed in bags. 


for particulars and prices 


W. J. CRAVEN & Co. 


Led. 
EVESHAM 
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WILLIAM LORD (LEeEDs) LTD. 


Polyanthus Nurseries, 
WETHERBY ROAD, BARDSEY, NR. LEEDS 


Now is the time to buy very fine Polyanthus 
plants for next Spring's blaze of bloom. Mixed 
colours only. 25 for 7/6, 25,- 100. Sample 


plants sent on request. 


Ask for monthly mailing list. | Carriage and pocking free for Cash with order. 
Special! rates for lorge quantities. 


ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


cost is the with a 

ALUMINIUM GREENHOUSE. rT houses suppl 
Once installed, requires no further antes oe 
attention. Ventilator troubles eliminated. Standard design or special 
Retains appearance always, without paint requirements. 


or other protection. Send now for full details. 


COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired, re-modelied. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 
Estimates free. VVood lath and other greenhouse blinds supplied to order. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 
London Office 117, Victoria Street, $.W.1 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS (Established 75 yeers.) 
Associated Firma : |. WWEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). | AMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow) 
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Gardens at Wistey. 


The Oldest 
Nursery 


IN ENGLAND 


AUCHINCRUIVE CLIMAX 
BRENDA GAUTRY 
ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
TARDIVE DE LEOPOLD 


Open ground runners, hand laid ¢ - doz. ; 
30/- 100 packing and carnage included 

Pot grown plants, sent from pot ro’ doz. 
packing and carriage 2 JO - 100 packing 
and carriage 10 


RIVERS 


ESTABLISHED 1725 


THOMAS RIVERS AND SON, LTD. 
The Nurseries, Sew bridge worth, Herts. 


Stonor’s 
MUSHROOM COMPOST 


ENSURES SUCCESS All THE YEAR ROUND 


November 24 
December 29 


Spawned and cased 
CROP REBULTE First Mushrooms 

Total expenses including insect spray 
and gue cm 146 
Total Sales Receipts q110 9 3 
Area of Bed, 180 sq. ft Total Crop, 451 ibs. 7 oz 
Crop per sq. 2) its Temperature 50° average 


STONOR'S MUSHROOM COMPOST FOR 
PROFITABLE CROPS. All ready for spawning— 
No composting—No manure nec essary—No smell 
—WNe trouble—C an be grown anywhere—Complete 
substitute for Stable Manure—Ontly 6 depth re- 
quired. Large Bag (about 4 bushels) 6 Medium bag 
about 2 bushels) Tbushe! 12 6 including spawn 
— prices available for quantities of one ton and over 


Cerriege Paid in and Woles 


POULTMURE LTD., (Dept. 8.1.5.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDX. 


‘APHISOL’ 


THE DEADLY DERRIS 


INSECTICIDE 
1 Gallon 16/- 

5 Gallons 75/- 
Quart Tin 4/6 
(Makes up to 20 gal- 
lons spray) 
Small Tins 2/9 


The guaranteed remedy 


Nurverymen and Gardeners use APHISOL 
DERAIS INSECTICIDE all the year round. 


death wo Red Spider, Block, White & Green Fly 


Have Aphisol shways handy so that prompt action 
can be taken immediately pests appear 


Order now and make sure of your supply 
Special terms to wholesalers on application 


THE APHISOL INSECTICIDE 
CO. LTD. 
4, DURNING RD., LIVERPOOL 7 


and 
6, PAUL ST., LIVERPOOL 3 


Telephone: Anfield 1295 and Central 1522 
Telegrams ‘Barsoas,’ Liverpool! 


Perrect and brilliant borders are 
assured with Artificial Rain 
systems, however dry the weather. Write 
for full information. 


B.O.L.L. Artificial Rain System 


Bairisw Overneao Inaication Lro. 
UPPER HALLIFORD SHEPPERTON MIDOLESEX 
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We herve the cultures 
specially lad tor potted runner 
England 

ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
AUCHINCRUIVE CLIMAK 

An outstanding new mid season 
variety. large bright scartet fruit 
firm tinged flesh. fine flavour 
very vigorous, immuned from 
Red Core. resistant to virus 


Guaranteed hand led runners 
prepared from maiden plants of 
specially selected vigorous strains 
and certified by the Ministry of 
Agriculture as being disease free 
and true to name 
PRicEes 
POT PLANTS— Ready August 
Potted in special soil, can be lifted 
without disturbing the roots 
Give a full crop the first season 
12 plants including box, carriage 
paid 12 - 

100 plants paid 68 - 
Boxes for cach plants charged 

@ extra. Returnadle 


OPEN GROUND RUNNERS 
Ready September 
iH plants post and packing paid 


post and packing paid 
Not tess than 12 plants of any 


variety 
Not less than 50 at the 100 rate 


READY Now 
€ FREE OW REQUEST 


LAXTON BROS 


on 
635 HIGH ST BEDFORD 


Liberate your lawn! 


You can free your lawn from the 
curse of weeds by using SHELL WEED- 
KiLL—2, 4-D in a very efficient and 
economical form. Most common 
weeds of turf can be thus controlled 
without effort. SHELL WEED-KILL is 
absorbed through the leaves, even- 
tually the cells break down and the 
whole weed collapses and rots away 
—without harm to the surrounding 
grass ; moreover, bare patches can 
be resown immediately after treat- 
ment. SHELL WEED-KILL may be 
applied with best effect any time 
between now and September. All 
you need is a fine-rosed can and a 


fine day. 

8 oz. treats ft ... 
, ... 4/6 
,, 1,330 9q. yds.... 20/- 
Sgal. ,, 6,650 sq. yds... 85/- 


Shell 
Weed-kill 


LAWNS 


The majority of Shell Sprays are available 
in both large and small containers, to 
meet the requirements of all sizes of 
and orchards. 

Garden Advisory Service answers, 
without charge, any questions on the 
control of plant pests and discases. 
Please send queries with stamped and 
addressed enveiope to the address below 
A useful month - by- month spraying 
calendar may also be had free on request. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Dept. (N.21), 112 Serand. Lendon, W.C.2 


— 
cauit TREES &§ 
variation of exceptional 
FAVOURITE FOR WEE 
AX TON'S REARGUARO D-FREE 
VAXTON'S VICTORY 
LAXKTON 5 DELIGHT 
POINSETTIA 
LAKTON'S GIANT 
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PNEUMATIC 


KNAPSACK 
SPRAYERS 
Pour “ Kent” Pnev- 
matic Kaapeeck Sprayer 
(for epreying strongest 
sulphur washes 
[hree siaes - 
th gain. 
26 grin. 
4 


i 


The FOUR OAKS Spraying Machine Co. 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, near 
Birmingharn 
Maauvlacturers & of Spraying Machiacs 
since 1°05 


Regular at the Chelsea Fiewer Show. 


LADIES’ 
BARROW 


This small barrow 
very light in weight yet 


perfectly 


balanced 


is 


and 


rigid. Built from selected 


hardwood, 


DEPT. 58, ST. IVES, HUNTINGDON. 


finished 
coats varnish, or attractiv 


Two 


DAMAGE 
TO 
LAWNS 


PRICE: 
With 
wheel 


£3.10.6 


Delivered 
Free in 
England and 
Wales 


ely painted. Well 
braced legs and conveniently shaped handles. 


TOM M. SCOTNEY LIMITED 


Woodworkers for 


han century 


TELEPHONE 3168-3 LINES 


Av, 


A POWER MOWER 
ror THE SMALLER GARDEN 


The new 14° Rotoscythe takes the hard work 
out of cutting your lawn. The motor-driven 
cutters slice edgewise through the grass like 
a scythe, removing all coarse stems. The 
cuttings are collected by suction giving your 
lawn the well-groomed look. This new Roto- 
scythe is light to handle, easy to operate and 
costs only £28.7.0. including purchase tax. 


Larger lawn mowers and long grass cutters available 


Agents everywhere. 
Write for full details and 
name of teoier 


POWER SPECIALITIES Ltd. Bath Ra West, Stough, Bucks 
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PEST FREE CROPS 
the easy way 


An FPUMITE renee 


DOT BHC 


BH \ZO BHC, for 


the 
prevention 
glasshouse pests 


WAECO LTo., 
Se., 


7$ Victoria 


Factory 


destruct and 
common 


menus a. turers 


High Post, Salisbury, W 


SMOKE INSECTICIDE 


friesman for current price 


(Fumite Division) 
Abbey 1687 


ts 


TERILIZED SOIL 
AND COMPOSTS 


Te John Innes Formula 


JOHNSTON BROS. 


NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


4 
STRENGTH without WEIGHT 
vous ection. to handic 
brass and copper 
) 
: 
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CRITTALL 


GREENHOUSES 


Height: Ridge 7ft. 7gins. ; 
Eaves 6ft. 0 ins. Width 
7ft. 1Ohins. Length from 
6fr. lin. Can be extended 
to any length in multi- 
ples of 2 ft. wide glass. 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
giass, putty and erection 
booklet. To prevent 
darnage to glass, metal 
panels are fitted at 
ground level all round 
Extras available: 

Side ventilators, staging 
supports, shelf brackets, 
training wire clips. ALSO ALUMINIUM SECTIONAL GARDEN FRAMES 


Made by THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD . BRAINTREE . ESSEX | 
Enquiries to: EVINGTON VALLEY ROAD . LEICESTER : 


Tennis Counts, | For 30 
Sports Grounds, the leading 

Contractors. 
Bowling Greens, 


GRASSPHALTE 
i: MOLESEY 5167 
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We are once more in 6 position to supply (against 
leeners) any and of Glasshouse for 
Basental Food Production purposes and shall be 
happy to send cetumetes and full pertuculars on 
recetpt of enquaries. (Where timber permits are 
om seveilable we can build in Licence-free 


Buliders of Good Glasshouses since 1892 
HORLEY - SURREY 


STRAWSON 


TIMBER FRAMED 


GLASSHOUSES 


Hardwoods 
Surveys of Inspection arranged in any 
pert of the country at short notice. 

Write for Last RH). 


G. F. STRAWSONW & SON 


J. G. GILBERT LTD. 


Cotumbia House, Aldwych, W.02 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS 


SCREENED 
CENUINE BIRD CUANO 


(Guaranteed 6-10°, Ammonia 

28-30 Phosphaces) 
AND ALL OTHER ORGANIC FERTILICERS 
ore req d to send inquiries end 


orders through their usual Merchonts and Stock:sts 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
to truck loads 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 

Telephone 3059 


Piwe wanutes from Hall 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Early Bulbs for Xmas Flowering 
Bulb Bowls - Bulb Fibre - Plants 
in Season - Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds - Fertilisers, insecticides 

and Garden Sundries 


W. SMAIL, THe Garpen Snor, 
44 46, Palmer Street, Westminster, 
ABBey 4427 
One wanute from St. James's Park Station 
Five minutes from Hail 


For Every 
Spraying Purpose 


Solo speeds.—simplifies— 
L hing, Cr iden 
etc. Money back guarantee 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


olo 


7 ONE MAN SPRAY 
NLP. MANUFACTURING CO., LTD, 


(Dept, R.M.) 00, Gracechurch Street, Lenden, E.6.3 


METALDEHYDE 


BRITISH MADE 


KILLS SLUGS & SNAILS 


METALDEHYDE has also many uses in 
the home as a safe solid fuel. 
Trade Enquiries to 
H.R. NAPP LIMITED 
3 & 4, Clements inn, LONDON, W.C.2 


THE 


CHILTERN TREE SURGEONS 


(OF AMERSHAM) 


Experts in General Tree 
Preservation 


LOPPING AND FELLING OF 
DANGEROUS TREES 


18 Queen Court, Queen Square, W.C.! 


TERminus 


NOT CREOSOTED 
OR DEAL CRE'S'T'D 


FENCING AND GATES OF EVERY 
TYPE SUPPLIED AND FIXED 
INCLUDING TENNIS COURT SURROUNDS 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


Southdown Works, South Street, 
LEWES. TEL: 1640. EST: 1922 


OSIER OR HAZEL TEAK WOVEN WOOD 
WATTLES. 
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PRESENTING THE 


Op ROTARY HOE 


USE ON CULTIVATED GROUND [MODEL] 


prefer the principle of rotary 

tillage rather than using static 
implements. The machine is light 
and casy to handle, its narrow width 
making it particularly suitable for 
use on intensively cultivated ground. 
The power is supplied by a 1.2 h.p. 
4-eroke Villiers engine, and a 
specially designed gearbox gives 
three forward speed ranges. 


Write for illustrated leaflet *RA’ to: 
DASHWOOD ENGINEERING LTD., EMPIRE WORKS, LONDON, 5.£.20 SYDenham $161 /3 


STRAWBERRY RUNNERS 


ALL COMPOST GROWN. For despatch before September 15th. Strong, early, certified 
plants to ensure good crops next spring. Here is a selection of recommended varieties :— 


CAMBRIDGE 54. Early and prolific, CAMBRIDGE 276. Rather later than 


excellent flavour. For heavy soil. 257. Large fruit. Good flavour. 
CAMBRIDGE 134. Rather laterthans,. CAMBRIDGE 442, Fine flavour. Large 
Large fruit. Excellent appearance berries. One of the best. 
CAMBRIDGE 173. Perhaps the most CAMBRIDGE 448. Dark fruit. Makes 
reliable of all for light soils a lot of leaf growth. 
CAMBRIDGE 257. Very early and ROYAL SOVEREIGN. The best flavoured 
prolific but does not travel well. strawberry known. 
BLACK CURRANTS RASPBERRIES 


BALDWIN’'S HILLTOP. Unsurpassed Varieties include Malling Promise, St. 
certified bushes from the Chase Chertsey Walfried, Newburgh, Lioyd George. 


Orchards. 
GOOSEBERRIES APPLE AND PEAR TREES 
Useful choice of varieties. Excellent value. 
CARELESS. Best white dessert variety. 
Excellent compost-grown zyr. bushes ALi the above offers subject to being unsold 


¢ SEND FOR LIST OF PLANTS AND PRICES « 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON 


— “RA Rotary Hoe is a new 
a 
| 
Chase | 


SULSOL SPRAY 


prevents 
Chrysanthemum Rust and Mildew 
Early spraying is essential for the prevention of 
Chrysanthemum Rust and Mildew. Continue spraying 
at fortnightly intervals during growth. Sulso! can 
be safely mixed with other insecticides including 
H.E.T.P. and E.605 (Parathion). 
| GALLON JAR 28/- «+ #0 GALLON CASK (9.7.6 


Carriage Paid Home (Goods Train) in Great Britain on orders value 
©) and over (if within 10 road miles of statien). 


From Granches of Ie The Horticuitural Chemists 


Printed by Spottinn ode, Billantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester, 
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